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BULCBRATURR. 
THE LIFE BOAT; 
OR, THE WRECK ON THE BLACK MIDDENS. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
The wintry winds are up, the billows rise, 
The storm-cloud broods upon the troubl’d sea, 
The muttering thunder rolls along the skies, 
While wrecks and breakers threaten on the lea ; 
And one lone bark comes bounding o’er the wave, 
To gain the shelt’ring port, if yet she may. 
The gallant crew prepare the storm to brave, 
As darkly round them falls the closing day ; 


And anxious friends: upon the heights appear, 
Whose bosoms thrill with varying hope and fear. 


A sail! look out there! see yon bark ; 
She drives before the wind; 
The rock’s ahead! and loud and dark 
The raging storm behind. 
No human power in such an hour 
Can avert the doom that’s o’er her ; 
See! her mainmast’s gone, and she still drives on 
To the yawning gulf before her. 


Qaick ! man the life-boat! hark the gun 
That thunders through the air ; 
And see! a signal-flag flies on, 
The emblem of despair ; 
That forked flash, that pealing crash, 
Seem’d from the wave to sweep her; 
Ha! the ship has strack! she’s upon the rock! 
\ And the wail comes louder and deeper. 


Quick ! man the life-boat! see! the crew 
Gaze on their watery grave : 
Already some—a gallant tew— 
Are battling with the wave ; 
And one there siands, and wrings his hands, 
As thoughts of home come o’er him, 
For his wife and child, through the tempest wild 
He sees on the heights before him. 


Speed! speed the life-boat! off she goes! 
And as they pull’d the oar 

Frem shore and ship a shout arose 
That startled ship and shore: 

Life-saving ark! yon doomed bark 
Has immortal souls within her ; 

;. More than gems or gold is the wealth untold 

Thoul’t save, if thou canst but win her. 


Hurrah! the lite-boat dashes on, 
The Middens darkly frown, 
The reck is there, the ship is gone 
Full forty fathoms down 
The storm-cloud broke, the thunder spoke, 
The loud waves answered each other : 
But louder than all (as on Heaven they cal! ) 
Rose the shriek of the wife and mother. 


Still, still the life-boat bounds along, 
Now ply your oars amain, 
Your hearts be stout, your pall be strong, 
Or all will yet be vain. 
See how the crew are battling now 
With the billows, single handed ; 
They’re all in the boat—hurrah ! they’re afloat ! 
And now they’re safely landed. 


Nott.—The Black Middens is a dangerous reef of rocks near the en- 
trance of the river Tyne, on which, in tempestuous weather, vessels are 
frequently wrecked in endeavouring to enter the harbour. Tynemouth 
Castle, and the picturesque and beautiful ruin of the ancient priory, stand 
ona bold and rocky eminence on the porthern or Northumberland side of 
the river, and a = of South Shields stretches down towards the sea on the 
opposite side, which is of considerably less elevation. The view of the 
ruined priory, with the castle, and the commanding heights on which they 
stand, is extremely fine, both from the sea and from the suuth side of the 
Tyne. The Black Middens lie so close to the coast, that when a vessel is 
unfortunately driven upon them, all the motions of the crew can be dis- 
tinetly seen from the shore, and, of course, the persons standing on the 
heights are equally visible to those on board. 

On this highly-dangerous reef, a few years ago, a memorable wreck took 
place which excited great interest at that time in the north of England, and 
amongst nautical men in general. The ‘ Betsy Caines,’ a vessel upwards of 
150 years old, and well known to mariners engaged in the coasting-trade, 
struck on the Black Middeus in endeavouring to exter the Tyne; but be- 
ing built of genuine British oak, she did not go to pieces immediately. She 
was at the time employed in the trading service, but had been originally a 
royal yacht in the reigns of William es Mary and Queen Ann; and tradi- 
tion says she was the ientical ship which brought over William from Hol- 
land at the period of the Revolution. Hence a notion prevailed amongt sai- 
lors that the preservation of this remarkable vessel was connected with the 
future safety of the Protestant religion. 

—_—_—@—___ 


THE TWO BOQUETSs. 
BY ARTHUR DUDLEY. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘ This broken tale was all we knew 
; ; Of her he loved.’ 
The mists of evening were falling, and I was about pursuing my course 
homeward, when the flutter of a white dress before me attracted my at- 
tention. Visions of other years came across me, and I remembered a time 


when, on this very spot, and at this very season of the year, the simplest | 2nd running. 


fold of a white dress would have made my heart beat and given me an on- 
ward impetus quite irresistible. I remembered the 
turning back of the little head, the blush at meeting, 


to my mind. 


sound of music, the waltz—the soul-inspiring, too delicious, too danger- 
ous waltz—all combined to recall to me the image of her whom I had 
‘ loved not wisely but too well.’ Alas! she has long been another’s, and 
regrets are all that now remain to me, coupled with a facility of recur- 
rence to the past, which I fear my reader will think too readily awaken- 
ed... . But, to return to the white dress which thus unexpectedly 
threw me into the reverie. As I passed my Dame Blanche, I involuntarily 
turned round, from I scarcely know what motive, and certainly in so doing 
recognised a face I had seen before, although I could trace no recollection 
further to make it more specific. As she walked on behind me, I over- 
heard her conversing with her companion (an elderly person, who kept 
very close to her) in German. Understanding the language from my 
earliest years, I discovered from one or two expressions she was not a 
native ; though her accent and pure pronunciation might have easily 
misled even a born child of the Danube or the Rhine. — I was struck 
by the earnestness of tone in which she repeated over and over the 
words :— 

‘1 know he will come * * * He must have mine still, for he promised 
that as long as I kept his he would never lose mine—and look, there is 
mine !’ 

Wondering much what could be the meaning of the words ‘ mine’ and 
‘ his’ so often repeated, | again turned round, and saw her, holding in her 
hand a small withered, or more properly speaking, dried boquet of flow- 
ers, which appeared to be, in her estimation, a treasure of no mean worth, 
for, after fixing on ita look of profound and unmistakeable affection, she 
raised it to her lips, exclaiming with an expression of the purest delight, 
‘Oh! yes, 1 know it well—he will never lose that !’ ‘ 

I stared in absolute astonishment. She caught my eye, and advancing 
towards me, at once addressed me; and with singular wildness in her 
manner: 

* Do you not think so, too ? asked she. ‘I wish you tell her that— 
she won't believe it,’ added the poor creature, who from her whole ap- 
yearance, 1 soon discovered was totally bereft of reason, ‘ she won’t be- 
ieve it, because he displeases her, but I am quite sure, so are you too— 
are you not ? 

I scarcely knew what to answer, when the elderly lady, taking her 
young and interesting companion by the arm, interrupted her, and, re- 
marking upon the chilliness of the evening, tride to persuade her to return 
home. The poor girl stared wildly, and I beheld a pair of eyes that might 
have been likened to stars, had they not far more resembled ignes-futut, 
—yet how beautiful they were! She suddenly replaced the faded 
flowers in her bosom, and shaking off from her arm the hand of her 
friend. . 

* I will not sing to-night,’ rejoined she sharply : ‘ the Court may wait; 


» Norma,’ said she in a plaintive tone ot voice, ‘ but I cannot do so to-night. 
}Lcannot remember the words “‘ gual cor tradisti, qual cor perdestt ; 


added she in a whisper, * you never told me he would not come.’ 
When I again moved onwards her white dress was far before me ; I 
was horror struck, for | had indeed recognised her. ‘The last time | had 
beheld her it was as‘ the admired of all admirers,’ the object of the en- 
genius and inspiration—and now! * * * 1 went home, read Wil- 
helm Meister’s Lehr Jahre, and thought poor Marian’s fate was to be en- 
vied, ane 

It was a May morning; the birds were singing from every bush andtree ; 


enough of balminess to still the unquiet. Oh the beauty of that garden ! 


as though the universe were frozen into a species of dignitied composure 


that spring were nature’s first burst of heartfelt sentiment ! 


pain. I attempted to lead her steps, but she, almost indignantly, repulsec 


a moment. 
In a few hours I saw her again. She looked prouder and more rega 


flushed with childish pleasure, her dark hair hung all uncurled about he 
face. She looked at me and laughed. She had just gained all the prize 
from her young companions in dancing, leaping, and climbing, riding 
so young, so fragile a creature |’ 
derella might have been vaig, she pointed to her foot. 


was swollen, and the sole of the shoe saturated with blood. 


her tiny finger to her lips. 





;?"’ Ide 


me, and infusing no small portion of disdain into her voice and smile, as 
she said, ‘ Look, and see if I need your help!’ she, with one bound, 
light as a roe, cleared a basket-bed of flowers and was out of my sight in 


than ever ; her cheek burnt with the colour of the Tuscan rose, her eyes 


* What!’ thought I, * ambition and a sense of triumuh in 
| spoke to her, the others were gone and 
anxious glances, the | We stood alone ; I asked her if her wound gave her no pain. She looked 


_ ; the unmeaning, un- | at me prouder than ever, and taking offa shoe «f which at her age Cin 
hecessary gaiety put on for those around, and the few low soft words ut- 


tered for my ear alone. Then followed reminiscences of fine sunny days, 
and partes de campagne ; excursions, the recollection of which rendered 
every hill, field, and wood about Baden, objects of melancholy reflection 


Every cire s 20 cte ri >. @¢ _ : ’ j 
y circumstance connected with that one, early affection * Hush ! said she, ‘ to-day is my birthday, and I will have no suffering : 








I let go my hold, and she disappeared, but I could not forbear saying 
to myself, ‘ That child is either the vainest of her sex, or has the ele- 
ments of a Portia in her; she will either be very great or very un- 
happy; perhaps both. ‘* Such is the lot of the fair upon earth,”’ saith 


Schiller. 
CHAPTEK II. 


“ Nous disons des choses innocentes et nous rougissons tous deux. Le petite 
fille est devenue jeune fille.” —Victor Huco. 


Under the lime-trees of the Schloss-Platz of C——, in the middle of the 
sweet-scented, sunny month of June, was assembled a bevy ot young girls, 
under the guidance of some half-dozen dames of maturer age and demurer 
bearing ; just such a group as would have delighted the eye of a Don Juan, 
or afforded matter for reflection to a Rousseau; avery parterre of nature’s 
choicest flowers. There were pe ue eyes and soft flaxen locks, with 
the complexion of a hawthorn bud; muld, waterlily, moonlight faces, witha 
veil of night-light hair shadowing eyes of jet; pride, softness, grace, mirth, 
every variety of expression was there (even those that were not good) ; bat 
all was lovely because all was young. The toilettes, too! the blue, pink, 
and green ribbons wavieg at each turn of the pretty heads; the light dra- 
eries of their dresses: and then the whole scene! the orange-trees ; the 
ong-necked swans; the sparkling fountains ; the joyful hum of bees and 
human beings; the inspiring sound of the military music; the blue sky; 
the warm air; the shining sun! Ob’ it was adream of enchantment, like 
the first dreams of Fancy who, waking, turns to Hope. 
Our group had not strolled far, when a beautiful female figure passed, 
magnificently dressed, and leaning on the arm of a fine-looking rather elder- 
ly man She was nodded at, and warmly greeted by the whole bevy. 
‘ Who is that?’ asked one of the fair ones, evidently a foreigner by her 
accent. 
‘That is madame de , answered a lively, coquettish looking little 
person, ‘ who prides herself most absurdly on having a pretty hand, as if,’ 
added she, kicking a pebble before her, and thereby showing the prettiest 
foot imaginable—‘ as if auy one minded what hands were like !’ 
*For my part,’ said a handsome, supercilious brunette, whose father had 
been raised by Napoleon from the rank of a common soldier to that of a 
Count and a General, ‘1 kn»w nothing of Madame de ——, she is not of 
goed family, so we never visited her.’ 
‘She is a horrid creature, and married her husband only for his money ; 
I quite hate her. I could never marry a man I did not love, fur his money,’ 
remarked a young lady with upturned eyes and a sentimental air, who 
failed some six months belore in the plans she made to catch a millionaire 
of sixty, with one eye. . 
A sigh escaped the fair foreiguer who had asked the question; her = 
e 





I cannot sing ;’ then turning again to me,‘ they want me to sing the | opened as though about to speak, when the tramp of a horse’s hoof and t 


clank of a sabre agai a spur, cut short the enumeration of poor Madame 
’s faults ps perth ay The rider sprang into the midst of the 





and she sang ina murmur the few notes set to these words. ‘I cannot | little group with his bridle rein on his arm. He was at the side of one of 
sing them in German, I cannot remember them ; I will not sing to-night.’ | the fir loiterers in a second, and she who had sighed, now looked down, 
With these words, her head sank upon her breast, and clasping her | and the colour rose crimson to her very temples. The intrader, attired ip 
hands upon her heart, she followed her companion ; but in a moment she | a simple undress uniform, was a young man somewhere about the age of 
again returned, and looking at me with a smile, said, as she pressed my | two or three-and-twenty—at that privileged period of life when, whatever 
hand, ‘I like you, because you don’t want me to sing to-night, and then,’ 


he may do which is righi is foolishly ease, and whatever he does which 
is wrong is sure to be forgiven with the same injustice ; when he expects to 
find snore heart in others and has Jess of it himself than at any other time o 
his existence ; when he prizes a virtue, not for its own sake, but in propor- 
tion only to the excess to which it happens to be carried ; when generosity 


raptured, wondering gaze of thousands; young, beautiful, full of | becomes prodigality that it may not be denominated avarice; courage, 


senseless foolhardiness, under pain of being taxed as cowardice; love, a 
madness hurling its very object to destruction, in order to escape the charge 
of coldness. That dangerous age at which the faults of the boy have not 
yet subsided, and the virtues of the maa not yet commenced. But, a splen- 


the scents of the opening flowers diffused them prodigally around ; the air | didly turned head, eyes that beamed with apparent tenderuess and trath, 
was light and mild, with enough of freshness to nerve the indolent, and and a — whose every motion combined dignity and ease, have too often 


obtained pardon for worse faults than those above mentioned; and what- 


lilacs and laburnums, the ever-blowing roses, the pear and apple blos- | ever may be the crimes of that particular period of life, falsehood, ingrati- 
soms, the soft, bright, green grass, the sky of taint blue above, and the tude, and cold calculation are scarcely ever to be reckoned amongst them, 
light, white clouds, drifting with every breeze across the face of heaven, unless indeed in dispositions instinctively depraved. 


‘I hold in my hand the excuse for my sudden appearance,’ said the new- 


during the winter, braced up and laced, ‘ cabin’d, cribbed, confined,’ and ; Comer, displaying a bow of azare-coloured ribbon which had been tastefully 


twisted by some Parisian modiste into a shape very mueh resembling that of 


Groups of youthful beings were playing and sporting through the gar- a large butterfly ; ‘it has inost unpardonably flown away from some fair flow- 
den ; young ‘creatures, whose ideas of happiness were comprised in a | &r here to go and taste the sweets of the orange-blossoms around.’ After 
whole day’s holiday, and whose notions of crime consisted in a torn of gar- | attentively surveying a boquet of jasmine and moss-roses that adorned the 
ment or a wetted foot. But there was one amongst them! °* * * She hat of the young foreigner by whose side be stood, ‘1 think,’ he added, ‘ that 
might have perhaps seen nine summers—a very Titania! with the fig- | | have discovered the home of the ed fx hie flutterer; may I not be per- 
ure of a sylph, but prouder ; the eyes of a gazelle, but wilder ; and the mitted to bring the wanderer back, an 

grace of a greyhound, but more restiess. The smallest hands, the tiniest | 8° Toeming about again? 

teet, the reddest lips, the silkiest hair, the loudest laugh, the quickest ; . - : te 
frown, the sharpest tongue, and the air of a princess ! She evidently either all by ae that you are emblematically laying yourself at her feet!’ said a 
was by right, or would be by usurpation, the queen of the fete. I saw her clever- 

in the i of her companions, dancing with them ina ring, and then | Chia. 

giving them the signal to follow her in a mimic chase ; they prepared ws : ‘ : 
to start, when a ng copper-coloured viper was suddenly partoived by on hada te oe the object of this pert attack, who had all the 
one of them darting through the grass; shrieks and cries rung through ee 4 scat) mo | employed in opm any be emblems (as his fair tormentor 
the air, and the whole group was scattered. _I sprang forward to save my aad been p lowl did j 

little fairy, but sheescaped my hold, and on looking for her, | saw the wild he stood. Very te y and very awkwardly he did it, but at length, after 
puss swinging on the branch of a cherry tree (whither she had climbed pulling it oa « os a dozen times in order to make it sit better, .“ 
for refuge) tossing back her wayward head, and Miughing heartily at the — his fingers by way of proving his wish to be remarkably quick, he 
alarm of her companions, and at her own singular position. In a second ayer 
er —— her aerial seat, and with one leap, reached the ground ; but to be pertect. 
she sank down and a slight cry of pain escaped her. I raised her up, she | _. : : ra Bites : 
was pale, and pointed her foot hy cnmniase it, and found a inoae nail girl whv might be about ceventecn; exquisitely dressed, and in every poins 
(on which she had alighted) driven into it. She did not complain, but 
compressed her lips whilst I drew it out. The wound did not at the mo- 
ment bleed much, and she enjoined silence on me, declaring she felt no 


fix him so he shall not get loose and 
‘ Pray do you mean, by giving that butterfly to Mademoiselle, to make us 
ooking girl, with black-eyes, a wicked mouth, and a dimpled 


‘Many a moth, fair lady, flies round the light a long while, and at last 


to designate it) in the hat of the young lady at whose side 


ooked at his work with considerable self-complacency, and pronounced it 
The person to whom these little attentions were addressed, was a young 


showing birth, high breeding, and tasteful elegance Her figure would 
have served as a model fora Hebe or an Aurora. As for her face, It wae 
one of those that a statuary would denominate plain, a portrait-painter take 
i} bad likeness of, and a poet call divine. The features were nothing; the 
countenance was everything. It was the soul, the variety, the genius, the 
fancifulness (if the expression may be allowed) of the whole, that made it 
soirresistible Her complexion was, perhaps, not so brilliantly white and 
red as that of many of her companions, but then, as she spoke, the colour 
went and came so quickly; sometimes subsiding into the pallidness of a 
marble statue, at others, rising into the flush of a carnation: every chan 
was so perfectly in harmony with what she said, that the blood in her cheeks 
T | and brow seemed impregnated with thought. Her mouth was neither so 
$ | smal! nor so finely chiselled as that of some others, but when she smiled it 
>| was like the breaking of the morning sun upon the ripples of the oceau— 
tipping and gilding each wave with its light. Her eyes, too, were incom- 
parably beautiful. Few could tell their colour, but all felt their power; 
they were too full of fire for blue eyes, and too full of softness for black 
- | ones; but their effect was such that it left no time to examine of what par- 


l 


I started, for it | ticular or precise shade they might be. She had, during the conversation 


| ‘ ( Perceiving | we have referred to, appeared somewhat embarrassed, which em 
that I was most likely about to admonish her on her giddiness, she held 


ment she principally showed by looking very unnecessarily angry, and as- 
suring the ‘ gallant, gay Lothario’ at her side that he need not trouble him- 





washed ob encoun 2 yee eye .- self to adjust her head gear, a circumstance of which, notwithstanding her 
the lustre of th a a ig , crowded vall-rooms, jewels reflecting | besides,’ added she, drawing close up to me,‘ did you not hear Colonel | repeated asseverations, he did not seem likely to be easily convinced. At 
: a thousand lamps, the scent of the orange blossom, the say the other day that zirls could not bear pain? length, however, a few words were exchanged between them in a tone so 
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low as to have rendered it impossible to discern one syllable from another 





The remark seemed to have told. He was silent, if not serious. Again 


(although some ears will pretend to have caught the words ‘ ball to-night,’ | they waltzed, and she was more playful, more brilliant, more enchanting 


and ‘cotit/on,’) during which time he discovered that her bracelet wanted 


than ever. The last tone of music was hushed; the dance was done; tha 


claspiog. Assuredly the most obstinate spring in the world could scarcely | crowd moved from the saloon, and the handsome pair were arm-in-arm, 
have resisted the forcible pressure of his tingers, although some who were | The steps were descended,—the vestibule was crossed,—the carriage-door 


very uear, say that the pressure was applied to the hand instead of the 
bracelet—she, however, blushed and looked down. 


He uttered a hurried 


was open,—a moment—and—’ 
‘ Stay but one second,” said he, and they were the first words he had 


adieu to the whole party, vaulted on his horse, and after performing divers | uttered since her somewhat sharp reply to him in the dance; * here are 
evolutions, toall appearance frightfully dangerous, dashed at full gallop out | your flowers—stolen, I will not keep them; if you will not give them to 


of sight. 


bracelet or the thousacd little pebbles at her feet, was not known. 

‘How exquisitely the Baron de rides !’ exclaimed the fair one who 
had previously jested upon his butterfly qualifications,—‘ whenever I see 
him on that black horse of his he always appears to me a model for a young 
Alexander; only I am afraid, for my pa 
been, from those days down to these, decided to be milk-white.’ 

‘I never much noticed his riding,’ rejoined the haughty parveaue bru- 
nette ; ‘ but for myself, L believe him to be the most complete rowe in ex- 
istence ; and,’ pursued she, with a malicious glance at the newly-reinstated 
ribbon on her companion’s hat, ‘{ wou!d strongly advise all those acquaint- 
ed with him, never to believe one word he may say, for his heart's delight is 
only to deceive.’ ; 

‘How have you found that out?’ asked a little witch, who seemed hard- 
ly able to suppress a loud laugh. 

A glance of affected disdain and real embarrassment was the enly an- 
swer. 

‘For my part,’ replied she who had likened him to Alexander, and who 
(except for her eyes and mouth) was the least handsome and the most good- 
natured louking of the whole set, ‘1 never could find the same faults in him 
that others pretend to have discovered. _[ like to banter him a little,-—but 
we are otherwise the best friends in the world; and I believe for no other 
reason than that he never once took it into his head to fall in love with 





me. 

‘I should think not,’ whispered she of the disdainfully curled lip; ‘she 
never was handsome enough for him.’ 

‘ As to what regards his dissipation or inconstancy,’ pursued his good-na- 
tured defender, ‘I do not remember its having yet been proved that the 
fault was entirely his; or whether’ (and she cast a glance at the proud bru- 
nette) ‘he has not pretty generally found that the object of his attentions 
was unworthy a lasting attachment. Of one thing I am convinced,’ contin- 
ved she, her eyes this time taking another direction, ‘that where a man 
finds that he is really loved with pure and ardent devotion, and not a sem. 
blance of it put on by coquetry; where he sees that he is himself believed 
and confided in; and, above all, where he cannot discover the wish to play 
with his feeliugs, or to disguise the extent to which he is loved,—in short, I 
must be much mistaken, or where a man like the Baron de ———— 
meets with ¢ruth in the object of his affections he will not deceive. She 
who feels in her own heart the right to possess his, need have no fear.’ 

During all this discussion the pretty stranger had never once raised her 
eyes. As the few last words met her ear, she suddenly looked up at the 
speaker, and in a hurried tone, with a cheek as pale as a magnelia fluw- 
er,— 

‘ Are you qnite sure of that ?’ said she. 

The words had hardly passed her lips when her whole face was suffused 
with one deep burning tint of crimson. The answer was not heard ; but as 
the group proceeded homewards, the interesting foreigner was leaning on 
the arm of her whose want of beauty had preserved her from deception and 
regret. 


The most perfectly organised orchestra imaginable was just in the mid- 
dle of its execution of Strauss’s immortal ‘ Sehnsuchts Walzer.’ Hundreds 
of the light of heart, and still lighter foot, were gliding round in mazy rings 
to the sound of its delicious melody. 

‘The most superb pair in the room,’ said the Countess de R 
neighbour, ‘ are Mademoiselle —— and the Baron de ——. Look at them 
as they pass. They seem made to be partners; it always appears to me a 
pity when they dance with any one else but each other. He never waltzes 
with any one else as he does with her ; and she never looks so well as when 
she waltzes with him.’ 

The pair in question passed: and certainly nothing could be more true 
than the Countess’s remark. They were made for one another. He might 
have stood for an Apollo; she was something between a Minerva anda 
Mignon. In the pauses of the dance, her height, and the graceful symmetry 
of her figure, gave her such dignity, in her demeanour was tn modest 
consciousness of worth, about her face such soft intelligence and such sweet 
wisdom, that she wanted but the casque upon her classically turned head, 
to have given one every idea of Jove’s‘ blue-eyed daughter;’ but before 
the eye could rest one second on the picture, all was changed. The quick- 
ness of her motions, the waving of her dark, satin-like hair, the readiness of 
her ringing laugh, the lightuing-like changes of her colour, and a certain 


to her 





All eyes were on him. On her cheek the blush was gene, bt | me, take them back.’ 
her eyelids were not raised; she still looked down, but whether at the | and the carriage rolled on. 


* + + The door closed with a harsh, grating sour, 
- + + Thesound of the carriage-wheels was lost 
in the distance,—but he still stood there, and in his right hand he held, 
pressed to his lips, the boquet ! 


* You are surely going to-night to the Princesse de——’s? said the 


lel’s sake, that Bucephalus bas | handsome, though somewhat faded Madare de——, as she entered the 


drawing-room, dressed for conquest. 
and has, [ believe, promised to sing. 
her style quite tuthenting.’ 
‘ You know I care little for music,’ answered the person addressed; 
‘and if I go to-night it will be solely for the pleasure of being with you, 
my dear aunt. Assuredly,’ continued he, bending down to kiss her hand, 
‘ for those who see you at this moment the flignty oddities of such a child 
as Mademoiselle can have no charms.’ 
‘Flatterer !’ said the lady, gently hitting his cheek with her fan. 
‘ Apropos, rejoined the insinuator; *[ saw Count P *s horse 
to-day.’ 
‘You surely do not mean the one that broke his servant’s leg, and 
threw the Count himself at the review the other day! exclaimed the 
aunt. 

‘Indeed I do,’ replied the nephew. 
ou!’ 

‘Put on my shawl, mauvais sujet! said she to change the conversa- 
tion. 
The shawl was put on, and some rouge taken off by a most enterprising 
kiss, which was at the same time imprinted on her cheek. 
The lady frowned. 
‘Forgive me, dearest aunt,’ interceded the graceless youth,—‘ a saint 
could not have helped it!’ 
He handed her to her carriage. 
‘ And, about the Count’s horse ? insinuated he. 
‘ Laissez moi faire; cela sarrangera,’ said the faded beauty, as she gave 
him her hand and a sest beside her. - - * On a sofa at the upper end of a 
room hung with crimson silk, and carpeted with leopard skins, sat the 
giver of the soiree,—the Princess de ,one of those old women who 
imagine there is a virtue in making the world suppose they pever were 
young. Around her were her satellites and favourites: the oldest, ugli- 
est, and most hypocritically demure of the female, and the youngest, hand- 
somest, and most graceless of the male sex. At the opposite end of the 
apartment, as might be inferred, were grouped the respectable elders of 
the masculine gender—the Jovesand King Davids; nor were their Danaes 
and Bathshebas wanting. 
She too was there—the houri of the hyacinthine hair and Andalusian feet, 
fluttering about from group to group,—caressing some, tormenting others, 
laughing at many, speaking sense to a few, amusing all, and thinking of but 
one. She yielded at tength to the entreaties of those around her, and the 
next moment saw her seated at the piano-forte. Her white, rosy-tipped 
fingers flew over the keys with a neatness, a rapidity, a force, and an ease 
that seemed as though they held in themselves the music they produced.— 
All was silence ;—she sang, and all were breathless. 


*‘ Mademoiselle —— will be there, 
I hear her voice is wonderful, and 








‘It would be the very thing for 





‘ For never had it then been given 
To lips of any mortal woman 
To utter notes so fresh from heaven !’ 


There was a thought in every tone, a feeling in every inflexion ;—it was 
more than music alone, it was the very essential soul of music, It was not 
the singer’s power to execute every difficulty acomposer could write, but 
her art of bringing forth in melody every inspiration a poet could conceive, 
that rendered her singing so irresistible—so enthralling. It was thus the 
syrens must have sung ; but not thus a syren could have looked. If she 
were fascinating before, how was each charm doubled now! It was the 
pencil-drawing suddenly coloured by the brush of a Titian ; the recital in 
prose magically transformed into glowing verse; the bursting of the bud 
into the blossom,—in short, the perfection of everything the promise of 
which was before scarcely guessed! Those who had seen her hitherto 

thought that she had been in a species of trance, and was now first awa- 
kened. Her countenance was a mirror in which every feeling she describ - 
ed, every passion she sang, each change and each thought was instantane- 
ously, strongly, and clearly reflected. She was a sree! of the inseparable 

connection of the sister arts, Music, Painting, and Poetry. Her music was 


wildness in her large eyes, left nothing wenting to Gothe’s portrait of the | & painting to the ear. Around her was such a breathing atmosphere of mn- 


passionate and unhappy Italian. 
markable. Light asa piece of thistle-down on a summer's day, she seemed 
to float upon the air, and flew around the room with the playfulness of a 
Will-o -the-wisp. You heard her not; her step fell soft asthe pattering of April 
rain; you scarcely saw her, so quick, so wild, and yet so sure, were her ser- 
0 or movements through the crowding dancers. From time to time the 
ight draperies of her dress were wafted so as to discover the little, sharp, 
fine ankle, that looked as though it would snap with a touch of one’s finger 
and thumb, and her tiny feet, that skipped and twisted themselves round 
and round as fast, as glittering, and as capriciously entangling and extricat- 
ing'themselves, as the needles of a German lady busy over her knitting. 

_ ‘Sis a’ prachtigs madel!’ exclaimed an old Viennese, rubbing his hands 
for very delight. 

Her companion looked a living personification of Pride and Poetry, In 
his aristocracy there was romance; in his romance aristocracy. The 
smallness and shape of his foot and hand, and the fine chiselling of the 
slightly aquiline nose, showed plainly who, while the expression of the 
eyes, the openness of the brow, and the curve of the lips, marked what he 
was. His hair, of the softest golden brown, like autumn foliage tinted by 
the evening sun, seemed to allow every passing wind to be its coiffeur, so 
little of art and so much of nature did it display in the many curls and 
waves with which it clustered round a forehead white as the Parian stone, 
The long, carefully-trimmed moustache, which fringed the upper lip, took 
off from it a slight expression of haughtiness that seemed to characterize 
his whole person, and instead of adding fierceness, as in many instances, 
in this, only served partially to conceal the vivid redness of the lips, as the 
moss does round the leaves of an opening moss-rose. He was, altogether, 
one of those who are very properly termed dangerous, and who really are 
so, to hearts older too than those of seventeen, uniting qualities and oppo- 
sites few of the other sex can resist, or even try to combat against: the 
daring courage of a Ceur-de-Lion, but so much discretion that prudence 
was never alarmed ; the softest, most persuasive tenderness, without, at 
the same time, ever allowing vanity to luli itself into perfect security, or 
§1ving conquest a hope of being able totyrannise. His manners tothe many 
were those of a man conscious, but wishing others to suppose hitn igno- 
rant, of his own merits; ‘ 
proud of the power of being so devoted, and enthusiastic because that de- 
Votion is to a being he believes to be his. Her manners to him were those 
of a creature living in another, seeing nothing but him, and feeling too 
much ever to think, He evidently loved her, but did not lose sight of 
himself ; she loved him, and ceased to remember her own individuality. 

In that ball-room was the talisman that the unthinking and the un- 
happy equally require and seek—excitement. Under the high marble 
columns wandered pair after pair, and group after group of the brilliant 


and the beautiful. The light of the brightest lamps and the brightest 


Her dancing, too, was something very re- | 8i¢, she was so harmony-exhaling, that the eye in gazing on her seemed to 


hear. Every opposite ap yeared united in her while she sang: passion with 
purity, profundity with Slay falnses, grandeur with gaiety, depth with deli- 
cacy, sublimity with softness, and wildness with simplicity : 

‘ The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 

The heart, whose softness barmonized the whole.’ 
There was one who appreciated her fully; for a voice exclaimed,— 
‘Had Sappho been thus, the Leucadian leap had never been celebrated !’ 
‘[ thought you did not care for music ?’ said the lady near him in rather 
a sharp tone. 
‘Forgive me, dear aunt,’ replied he; ‘l never knew till now what music 
was. 
The sweet songstress had for the last hour been delighting her insatiable 
auditors with a delicious collection of French romances, Italian canzonets, 
Spanish boleros, German lieds, and Scotch ballads (all of which languages 
appeared perfectly easy and familiar to her,) when some one earnestly en- 
treated to hear the final duet from Bellini’s ‘ Norma:’ ‘ Qual cor tradisti.’ 
‘Who willsing it with me?’ asked the lovely muse, looking as though 
she expected the answer. 
‘I will, if you will accept me for your second,’ replied a voice from be- 
hind her. 
She looked up, but not at him. They proceeded to the instrument, and 
she turned over the music so hurriedly that she did not find the wished-for 
morceau. Some one else was luckier; and the so-well-matched couple 
stood up side by side, the admiration and envy of all; for where her sex 
admired him they hated her; and every man in the room, from the age of 
eighteen to eighty, in raptures with her, wished for nothing better than a 
quarrel with the happy Baron de ——. 
How full of plaintive, tender reproach were the tones of her voice as she 
sang the first words :— 


‘Qual cor tradisti—qual cor perdesti, 
Quest ’ora orrenda ti manifesti !’ 


Beaming with love, resignation, and the confidence of inspiration were her 


to the one, they were those of a person who is| looks, as she continued : 


‘Un Nume, un fato, da te piu forte, 
Ci vuol uniti, in vita in morte.’ 


and it was with atone and an air of triumph (but the triamph of devoted 
affection) that she ended by 


‘Sul rogo istesso che mi divora, 
Sotterra ancora sarai con me.’ 


Envy, jealousy, all was forgotten in the enthusiastic acclamations of de- 


eyes was reflected in innumerable mirrors cased in gilded frames: there | Ubt which burst from every soul in the room ; and when the duet was 
were the perfumes of the choicest exotics, the glitter of the richest jewels finished, the inspired singer (who looked at that moment the very dean 
the sound of animating music, and sweet voices murmuring sweet words ; ideal of a Norma) was surrounded by all who could approach her, and 


the impatience, the anxiety, the beating hearts, the trembling hands, the 


restless glances, the hopes, the fears, the wishes, tke jealousies, the quar- . is 
rels, the reconciliations,—in short, the mixture of ali the feelings which covered with orders, and a face iike a lemon squeez 


almost deafened by the adulations of all who could make themselves heard, 
*You sang with such fire and truth,’ said au old Fig with a coat 
dry, ‘ that one should 


make a ball-room the hothouse for the pleasures and passions of so many elmost be eengten ‘a ee om ee an _, were & ast 


young heads, from fifteen to five-and-twenty 
It was late, and the cotillion had just commenced, when at the endo 
the first four de valse a bouquet of choice and exquisitely-scented flowers 


that had all the evening adoraed the bosom of the Mignon-like valseuse 
se pL) Sha eus 6 : . a. oS s - . . - 
Quick as thought, and before others that duet again,’ said her honeyed voice in its lowest tone; ‘ that eld raven 


dropped from its nest on the ground. 


impossible that sucha Norma should be deserted, even were Venus her- 
f self the Adalgisa, I should think you meant to convey, through the Baron 
de ,a _— reprimand to some worthless Pollione.’ 
In the solitude of the crowd they spoke together:—‘ Let us never sing 
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had seen them fall, she raised them up, and, turning round to a rather of a man hes made me hate it. 


xood-looking, but heavily-built dragoon-officer, who had all the nigh 
Ww atched her graceful evolutions with singularly envious glances, 

* There, cried she, ‘ now they are faded you may have them.’ 

His hand was anxiously stretched forth to receive them; but he wa 


n rt destined to obtain the proffered treasure. He looked disconcerted 
S. oOKe surt > i 
- - ced surprised when on turning round to her partner she perceive 
wt vers Cisappearing beneath his uniform. 
hey are Mine + exclaimed he, with an air of triumph; ‘and min 

they shall for ever remain" 
* * Remembe » gan time * ic} 

Remember at the same me,’ said his partner verv Ww ickedly, ‘that 
they were not given, but «/ ‘ . } 


‘Never fear, Liebchen,’ auswered he. ‘ On the contrary, I will repeat over 
') and over again, 


‘ L’estremo accento sara ch’io t’amo.’ 
8} He pressed her hand—their eyes met :—‘ For what was that sigh?’ said he 
;} tenderly. . 


d ‘I have a sad foreboding,’ was the answer. 
‘That will never be realized,’ rejoined he smiling. 
Her cheek was very pale, her dark eyes very wild, and she shuddered 
as she mourntully uttered, : 
‘My forebodings always are !’ 
® . 
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The eleventh hour had strack. A low, rich, deep-toned voice murmured 
to the air of a well-knowu romance, 


‘ Sous lu blanche Colonnade 
Entend:-tu la Serenade 
Qui te chante mes douleurs ?’ 


The window opened, aud in the midst of the orange trees, tuberoses, and 
oleanders with which the balcony was filled, appeared a female figure robed 
in white. As she stepped forth into the mooulight, she looked like the spi- 
rit of purity wafted down frum above to sanctify the ardour of passion.— 
By her careful stilloess, it was natur:| to suppose that she wished to enjoy 
undisturbed the sound of music byuight. The voice continued, as she ap- 
peared : 


‘Un regard, o Chatelaine, 
Pour attendre jusqu’au jour.’ 


But, notwithstanding all her precautions, it would seem that her presence 
was acknowledged. Probably the siuger had no wish to be overheard ; for 
he suddenly ceased, and no tore of music was heard after. In a few sec- 
onds, partly concealed by a thickly-overhanging Bengal rose, there stood 
two beings in that balcony. The moon shone in all her splendour, silvering 
every object around; the deep blue sky above, the stillness of the earth be- 
low—all was in harmony. It was a scene, it was an hour, when two hearts 
that are drawn together inust beat in unison. 

They sat longside by side: her head was on his shoulder, his arm was 
round her waist, their hands were clasped iu each other. They did not 
speak much; but the few words he uttered were so whispered as quite un- 
avoidably to force his lips upon her cheek. They needed no words; to 
them, and such as them, there is a voice in nature—the pale moonlight, the 
twinkling stars, the scents of the flowers, the breath of the night-breeze 
the stillness of the scene, the distant bell of the cath edral—all speak to them’ 
and interpret what they only feel. , 

He held in his hand two small bouquets; one was faded, the other but 
just plucked. He had that moment gathered, with the dews of the night 
yet upon them, the pearly orange flower, the opening rosebud, the delicate 
jasmine, the spicy carnation, and the sacred myrtle, to bind together into 
what the old English bards quaintly termed a‘ posy,’ which he placed in the 
bosom of the fair seraph by his side. 

‘Look, dearest,’ said he, ‘have I not made you a dainty bouquet, in re - 
turn for the one you gave me at the ball?’ 

She took the head in her hand, and smiling, ‘ How long will you keep 
yours?’ said she 

‘ As long as you will promise me to keep mine,’ was the reply 

‘Then say forever!’ And she looked at him with all the confidence, all 
the innocence, all the truth of first love and seventeen. 

Vows were exchanged. He swore—and he did not deceive her, for he 
believed what he swore. (How many deceive others, in deceiving them- 
selves !) 

‘Take eare,’ said she; ‘there is an ancient superstition recording that vows 
made beneath the moon’s light are always broken.’ 

As midnight struck she stood alone in the moonlight ; receding steps were 
heard 1n the distance. She leant over the balcony, and, with an upturned 
look of hope and confidence, pressed the flowers to her bosom. Her hand 
was on the window —she turned round once more—the rays of the moon il- 
lumined her placid face and graceful form, and, as she vanished, her lips 
parted, and she repeated, * For ever !’ 

——— 
THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, E.N. 
Co tinued from Albicn of Feb. 14, 

I state my newly-awakened scruples as to the lawlessness of a Privateer’s- 
mon’s Life to Mr. Trevaunion, but nevertheless undertake another Cruise 
—Save a Youth from drowning ; who he proves to be—Conflict witha 
French Privateer—Take her and deliver a Prize— Return to Liverpool — 


Resign the Command of the Sparrow-hawk, and agree to superintend 
Mr. Trevannion’s Business. 


Miss Trevaynion, my dear madam, was taller than your sex usually are, 
her figure slight, and still unformed to a certain degree, but promising per- 
fection. Her hair was very dark, her features regular and handsome, her 
complexion pale, and her skin fair as the snow. Asshe stood in silence she 
reminded you of a classical antique statue, and hardly appeared to breathe 
through ber delicate lips, but when she was animated with conversation, it 
almost reminded you of the Promethean fire which poets state was stolen 
from Heaven to animate a piece of marble. ‘Then the colour came in her 
cheeks, intelligence played on her countenance, avd everything which at 
first sight appeared wanting, was, like magic, found to light up her face — 
Her smiles were the sweetest I ever beheld, and oue of those smiles she 
bestowed upon me as I entered and paid her my obeisance. The night be- 
fore | had not observed her much, I was too busy with her father and Cap- 
tain Levee, and she sat remote from the table and distaut from the light, 
aud she never spoke but when she took my hand and thanked me, as L be- 
fore mentioned. I thought then that her voice was like a silver bell, but 
made no other remark upon her. We had, however, exchanged but few 
words before her father came in, accompanied by Captain Levee. and we 
sat down to our morning’s repast of chocolate. 

After we had broken our fast, Captain Levee hastened away on board of 
his vessel. My imprisonment had detained him from sailing, and Mr. Tre- 
vannion was anxious that he should be off as soon as possible to make up for 
lost time, as the expenses of the vessels were heavy. 

‘Farewell, Elrington, for the present,’ said he, ‘I shall come to you on 
board of your schooner some time during the day.’ 

When Captain Levee was gone, for, to tell the truth, I was afraid of his 
ridicule, I thougtt it a good opportunity to give my thoughts to my owner, 
and as I had nothing to say, which his daughter might not hear, 1 began as 
follows :— 

‘Mr. Trevannion, I thiuk it right to state to you that during my impris- 
onment a great change has come over my feelings upon certain points. J am 
not ashamed to acknowledge that it has been occasioned by the death which 
stared me in the face, and from my having seriously communed with myself 
and examined more than I perhaps have done during the whole of my for- 
mer life the sacred writings which are given us as our guide. The point to 
which I refer is, that I have come to almost a conviction that privateering is 
not a lawful or honourable profession, and with these feelings, [ should wish 
to resign the command of the ship of which you have had the kindness to 
give me the command.’ 

‘Indeed, Elrington,’ replied Mr. Trevannion. ‘ Well, I should not have 
thought to have heard this from you, I confess. Much as | respect your 
scruples, you are too scrupulous. I can hardly imagine that you have turn- 
ed to the sect of the Quakers, and think fighting is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures.’ 

‘No, sir, not so faras that. I consider war asa profession both necessary 
and honourable, and a vation is bound to be prepared for any foreign attac 
and tu act upon the defensive or offensive, if it is necessary. It is not that. 
I do not consider the soldier who fights for his country is not doing his du- 
ty, nor the seamen who are employed by the state are not equally justified 
in their profession. What I refer to is privateering. Thatis, vessels fitted 
out for the purpose of aggression by private merchants aud merely for the 
sake of profit. ‘They are not fitted out with any patriotic motives, but mere- 
ly for gain. They are speculations in which the lives of es on both sides 
are sacrificed for the sake of lacre—and had you witnessed such scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty as I have during my career, such dreadful passions 
let loose, and defying all restraint, you would agree with me, that he who 
leads such miscreants to their quarry has much to answer for. Were it pos- 
sible to controul the men on board of a privateer as the men are controlled 
in the king’s service, it might be more excusable, but manned as privateers 
always will be, with the most reckless characters, when once they are rous- 
ed by opposition, stimulated by the sight of plunder, or drunken with victo- 
ry, ho power on earth can stop their Redbasler and vengeance, and a captain 
of a privateer who attempted, would, in most cases, if he stood between 
them and their will, unless he were supported, fall a vic tim to his rashness. 
All this I have seen; and all 1 now express I had long felt, even when I 
was younger and more thoughtless. You know that I did give up priva- 
teering at one time, because [ was shocked at the excesses to which I wasa 
party. Since that I have accepted the command of a vessel, for the idea of 
being captain was too flattering to my vanity to permit me to refuse ; but 
reflection has again decided me not to engage in it further. [ hope that this 
communication will not displease you, Mr. Trevannion. If] am wrong in 
my opinion, at all events I am sincere, for | am giving up my only source of 
livelihood from a sense of duty.’ f 

‘] know that you are sincere, Elrington,’ replied Mr. Travennion, ‘ but 
at the same time I think that youare much too strait-laced in y« Ur opinions. 
When nations are at war, they mutually do all the mischief they can to eau 
other, and I cannot see what difference there is between my fitting out a 
privateer under the king’s authority, or the king having vessels and mea for 
the national service. The government fit out all the vessels that they can, 
and when their own funds are exhausted, they encourage individuals to ew- 
ploy their capital in adding to the means of distressing the enemy. If I had 
property on the high seas, would it be respected more than any other Ep 
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glish property by the enemy? Certainly not; and, therefore, [ am not at 
all bound to respect theirs. The end of war is to obtain an honeurab!te 
peace; and the more an enemy is distressed, the sooner are you likely to 
obtain one. I do not, therefore, consider that privateering is worse than any 
other species of warfare, or that the privateer’s-man is a whit more reck- 
less or bratal than soldiers or men-of-war’s men in the hour ot victory in the 
king’s service.’ 

‘ There is this difference, sir,’ replied I, ‘ first in the officers commanding, 
although glad to obtain prize-money, they are stimulated by nobler feelings 
as well. hey look to honour and distinction; they have the feeling tnat 
they are defending their king and their country, to support them and throw 
a halo on their exertions, and they have such aaaeal over their men, that, 
although f admit they are equally inclined to excess as the privateer’s man, 
they are held in check by the authority which they dare not resist. Now, 
Mr. Treva nnion, privateer’s meu seek not honour, are not stimalated by any 
desire to serve their country; all they look to is how to obtain the proper- 
ty of others under sanction; and could they without any risk do so, they 
would care little whether it was English property or not, provided that they 

ut the money into their pockets. If [ hold this opinion as a seaman on 

oard of a privateer, what mast [ feel now, when | am the leader of such 

eople, and the responsibility of their acts is thrown upou my shoulders, 
for such I feel is the case?’ 

‘Ithink,’ replied Mr. Trevannion, ‘ that we had better not discuss this 
question any further just now. Of course you must decide for yourself; 
but [ have this favour to ask of you. Trusting to your resuming the com- 
mand of the vessel, I have no one to replace you at present, and I hope 
you will not refuse to take the command of her for one more cruise : 
should you, on your return and on mature reflection, be of the same opin- 
ion, as you are now, | certainly shall no longer press you to remain, and 
will do all I can to assist you in any other views you may have.’ 

* To that, sir, Lean have no objection,’ replied T; ‘it would be unfair 
of me to leave you without a captain to the vessel, and I am therefore 
ready to sail in her as soon as you please, upon the understanding that I 
pe! S her, if 1 am of the same opinion as I am now, upon my return 

0 por ° 

‘1 thank you, my dear sir” said Mr. Trevannion, rising, ‘that is all I 
request. I must now go to the counting-house.’ 

So saying, he left the room, but his countenance showed that he was 
far from pleased. 

Miss Trevannion, who had been a silent listener to the conversation, as 
soon as her father had closed the door after hin, thus spoke: 

‘Captain Elrington, the opinion of a young maiden like me can be of 
little value, but you know pot how much pleasure you have given me by 
the sentiments you have expressed. Alas! that a man so good, so gene- 
rous, and so feeling, in every other respect, should be led away by the de- 
sire of gain, to be the owner of such a description of property. But in 
this town, wealth is everything; the way by which it is obtained is not 
thought of. My father’s father left him a large property in vessels em- 
ployed wholly in the slave trade, and it was through the persuasions of 
my poor mother, that my father was induced to give up that nefarious 
trafic. Since that, his capital has beer chiefly employed in privateering, 
which, if not so brutal and disgraceful, is certainly nearly as demoralising. 
I have been home but a short time, and I have already ventured to express 
my opinion, certainly not so forcibly and so well as you have, upon the 
subject ; but [ was laughed at asa tender-hearted girl, who pes not be 

a fit judge of such matters, But now that you, a captain of one of his ves- 
sels, have expressed your dislike to the profession, | think some good may 
arise. If my father was a poor man, it would be more excusable, if ex 
cuse there can be, but such isnot the case. He is wealthy, and to whom 
has he to leave his wealth but to me, his only child ? Captain Elrington, 
you are right—be firm—my father’s obligations to you are very great, and 
your opinion will have its influence. I am his daughter—his only daugh- 
ter—his love for me is great, [ know, and I also haye my power over him. 
Supported as I have been by you, I will now exert it to the utmost to per- 
suade him to retire from further employment of his means in such a spec- 
ulation. I thanked you yesterday, when I first saw you, for your noble 
behaviour ; I little thought that I should have again, in so short atime, to 
express my thanks.’ 

Miss Trevannion did not wait for any reply from me, but then quitted 
the room, ‘ 4 
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I must say, that although so young a person, I was much pleased at 
Miss Trevannion’s approval of ny sentiments. She appeared, from the 
very short acquaintance I had had with her, tobe a person of a firm and 
decided disposition, aud very different from the insipid class of females 
generally met with. Her approval strengthened my resolution ; still, as 
{ had promised her father that 1 would go another cruise in the privatz2er, 
I left the house and went on board to resume the command. My return 
Was joyfully hailed by the officers and men, which is not always the case. 
[ found her; as may be supposed, ready for sea at a minute’s warning, so 
that I had nothing to do but to embark my effects, which lL did before the 
hoon was passed, and then went on shore to Mr. Trevannion, to receive 
his orders. { found him with Captain Levee in the back room ; and I told 
Mr. Trevannion that | had resumed the command, and was ready to sail 
as soon as he pleased ‘ 

* We must make ip for lost time, Elrington,’ replied he; ‘1 have or- 
dered Captain Levee to cruise to the northward of the Western Isles, oc- 
casionally working up as far north as the Scilly Isles. Now, I think, you 
had better take your ground in the Channel, between Dunkirk and Calais. 
There is as much to be made by salvage in recapturing English vessels in 
that quarter, as there is in taking the enemy’s vessels; and I am sure,’ 
added Mr. Trevannion, smiling, ‘you will think that legitimate war- 
fare.’ eel 3 

At this Captain Levee laughed, and said, ‘I have been told what you 
said to Mr. Trevannion, Elrington. 1 said that it was the effects of being 
condemned for high treason, and would wear off in a three-months’ 
cruise. 

* Good impressions do wear off very soon, I fear, replied I; ‘but I hope 

that it will not be the case in this instance.’ 

‘We shall see, my good feilow,’ replied Captain Levee; ‘ for my part I 

oat they Nes for otherwise we shall lose the best privateer’s-man lever 
in with. However, it’s no use bringing up the question now, let us 

wait till our cruises are over and we meet again. Good bve, Elrington, 

and may you be fortunate. My anchor is short stay, and I shall be under 

sail in half an hour,’ . ss 

Captain Levee sailed at the time that he mentioned, I remained at an- 
chor till the next morning, and then once more was running down the 
Irish Channel before a stiff breeze. 1 forgot to mention that while I was 
re oe revannion’s [had looked at the address of the Catholic priest who 
“hate to me my release from prison, and had left copies of it, as 

that of the lady at Paris, in the care of Mr. Trevannion. It was 
how cold, autumnal weather, and the Channel was but rough sailing 
ground. During the first fortnight we were fortunate enough to make two 
nr eee of considerable value, which arrived safely in the Thames, 
= Win etn phere we apomev of ~— from the southward, it being the 
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We even had difficulty in Pret tls cog pote geben ud 5 Pyeng a 
standing to the eastward. The re tl still conti x r bad oo] “ 
rena Ie edhe 1e weather still continued very bad, and we 
pt wh yell - ry pay sails for several days, and at last found our- 
the rh D ee ad a 2 rig to oe northward, off the coast of Norfolk, when 
my be canal meg te ng 1e wind changed to the northward. ; It was 
Wind to re rain our cruising Pen aE . ees PUnRIAS before the 
| tb he por bast te fil penne : but the wind again shifted and baf- 
a Seed aa ds ' eo a sass we did not make more than four miles 
‘Saf ap Bale Bay ' . ° gh Hoe re was very little sea. About one o'clock 

I Zoo tc gone on deck and was walking to and fro with the 


first officer > James whe ‘ : . 
waa’ a les, When I thought that I heard a faint hallo from to 


7 Stop,’ said I, ‘ silence there, forward.’ 
I listened, and th t it agai 
‘ ’ thought that | heard it agai: i i 
; ! ul it again, and said I, * Mr... 23 
you not hear some one shout?’ ’ omens: 
‘No, sir,’ replied he 
* Wait then and Jists 
We did s », but I t repeated 
‘Tam certain that I i if 
er taal i heard a voice as it on the waters.’ sai 
some one has fallen overboard voip the oa 
foresheet to windward.’ 
The men were mustered, | 
‘It was your taney, sir.’ ob 


ag Sg ‘ Perhaps 
urn the hands up to muster, and haul the 


no one Was missing 
he first offic er. 
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I remained on deck till the tide turned, and then, instead of taking ad- 
vantage of it so as to gain the southward, [ put the schooner’s head the other 
way, so as to keep as near to the spot where L heard the voice, reducing 
her sail so as just to stem the tide. {[ cannot now account for my anxiety, 
which under the circumstances I most certainly never should have felt, wn- 
less that Providence was pleased to interpose on this occasion more gies 
than usual, but I could not leave the deck, and waited for daylight wit 
reat impatience, and as the day dawned I had my telescope in my hand 
ooking round the compass. 

At lastas the sun rose from the fog on the horizon, something attracted 
my eye, and [ made it out to be the two masts of a vessel which had sunk 
in about six fathoms water. Still I could see nothing except the masts.— 
However, to make sure, I made sail on the schooner, and stood towards it. 
A short tack enabled us to fetch it, and in half an hour we the wreck 
about a balf musket-shot to windward, when we perceived an arm lifted up 
out of the water, and waved to us 
‘There is somebody there,’ said I, ‘and I was right. Quickly, my lads, 
fore-sheet to windward, and lower down the stern- boat.’ 

This was done in a minute, and ina short time the boat returned, bring- 
ing with them a lad about sixteen years old, whom they had found in the 
water, clinging to the vessel. He was too much exhausted to speak or 
move. He was put into bed, covered up with blankets, and some warm 
spirits and water poured down his throat. We then hoisted up the boat, 
and made sail upon the shooner, and I went dewn below to breakiast rejoic- 
ing that T had acted upon the impulse which J had felt,and been thus instru- 
mental in saving the life of a fellow creature. A few minutes after he was 
put into bed the lad fell into a sound sleep, whlch continued during the 
whole of the day. The next morning he awoke greatly recovered, and 
very hungry, and as soon as he had eaten he rose and dressed himself. 

I then sent for him, as | was impatient to see him and learn his history — 
When he entered the cabin it struck me I had seen his features before, but 
where I could not say. To my inquiries he stated that the brig was 
the Jane and Mary, of Hull, laden with coals; that they had started a 
wooden end during the gale, and that she had filled so rapidly that they gut 
the boat from off the boom to save their lives, but from the heavy sea run- 
ning, and the confusion, the boat had been bilged against the balwarks and 
weut down as they were shoving off; that he had supported himself by one 
of the oars, and was soon separated from his companions who floated around 
him, and that during this time the brig had sunk, and he clinging to 


der water. On his rising he perceived the top-gallant masts above water, 
and had made for them, and on looking round he could not see any of the 
rest of the crew, who must have all perished ; thathe had been two days on 
the mast, and was perished witi cold. Finding that his feet, which hung 
down on the water, were much warmer than other portions of bis body ex- 
posed to the wind, he had sunk bimself down in the water, and remained 
there, and had he not doue so, be must have perished 

I asked him how long he had been at sea, and he said he had only gone one 
voyage, and had been but three months on board. There was something in 
his manner so superior to the condition of apprentice on board of the vessel, 
(which he stated himself to be), and I felt sach an interest, which I coald 
not account for towards the lad, that I then asked who were his friends.— 
He replied, stammering, that he had not a friend in the world except a bro- 
ther older than himself by many years, and he did not know where he 
was. 

‘But your father’s name? Ishe alive. and who is he? You must tell 
me that, or [ shall not know where to send you.’ 

The lad was confused, and would not give any answer. 

‘Come, my lad,’ I said, ‘I tuink as I have saved your life I deserve 
a little confidence, and it shal] pot be misplaced. I perceive that you have 
not been brought up as a lad for the sea, and you must therefore trust me.’ 

‘I will, sir,’ he replied, ‘if you will not send ‘me back to my father and 
—mother.’ 

‘Certainly not against your will, my good lad,’ [ replied, ‘although I 
shall probably persuade you ail I can to return to them. I presume you 
ran away from your home ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I did,’ replied he, ‘ for I could not possibly stay there any lon- 
ger, and my brother did so before me, for the same reason that I did.’ 

‘Well, | promise you, if you will confide in me, that L will not force 
your inclinations, so now tell me who are your father and mother, and why 
you left home. You want a friend now, and without confidence you can- 
not expect friendship.’ 

‘I will tell you all, sir,’ he replied, ‘ for I see by your face that you will 
not take advantage of me’ 

He then commenced, and you may imagine my surprise, my dear madam, 
when I found that it was my own brother Philip, whom I had left a cnild 
of ten years old, who was addressing me. He, as he had asserted, had left 
his home and thrown himself on the wide world for the same reason which 
I had, for his spirit, no more tnan mine, could not brook the treatment 
which he received. I allowed him to finish his narrative and then made 
myself known to him. 

You may imagine the scene, aud the delight of the poor fellow, who, as 
he encircled me in his arms, clinging to me with the tears of joy or his 
cheeks, told me that his great object had been to find me out, and that al- 
though he had no idea what had become of me, he thought it most likely 
that [ had taken to a seafaring life. 

T now felt certain that Providence had specially interposed in this busi- 
ness, and had, for its own good reasons, planted those unusual feelings of in- 
terest which | described to you, that I might be the saviour of my brother; 
and most grateful was I, 1 can assure you. I had now a companion and 
friend, one to love and to cherish. I was no longer alone in the world, and 
I do not know when I had felt so happy for a long while. 

I left my brother below in the cabin and went on deck to acquaint the 
officers with this strange meeting. The intelligence soon rau through the 
vessel, and of course the poor shipwrecked boy became an object of unus 
ual interest. That whole day I was interrogating and receiving intelligence 
from him relative to our fami:y. 1 made him describe his sisters and every 
member of it, even the servants and our neighbours were not forgotten, and 
for the first time since 1 had quitted home { knew what had occurred dur- 
ing the six years of my absence. From the accounts he gave me I certain- 
ly had no inclination ever to return as long as certain parties were in exis- 
tence; and my brother declared that nothing but force should ever induce 
him. The more I talked with him the more I was pleased with him. He 
appeared of a frank, noble disposition, full of honour and high sentiments, 
winning in his mauners, and mirthful to excess. Indeed his handsome 
countenance implied and impressed so much, and it did not deceive. 

| hardly need say that he took up his quarters in my cabin, and having 

rocured for him more suitable apparel, he looked what he was, the per- 
ect young gentleman. He was svon a general favourite on board, not only 
with the officers but with the men. One would have thought that the dan- 
ger and distress we had found him in would have sickened him for the sea 
orever; but it was quite the contrary. He delighted in his profession, and 
was certainly born to be a sailor. 1 asked him what he felt when he had 
remained so long clinging to the mast, if he had not given up all hopes of 
being saved ; and he replied no, that he had not; that he did not know how 
long he might have bad to remain there, but thathe bad never abandoned 
the idea of being taken off by some vessel or another, and that he thought 
that he might have continued there for twenty-four hours longer without 
being exhausted, as after he had sunk himself in the water he felt warm, 
and no exertion was necessary. It is of such buoyant spirit as these, ma- 
dam, that seamen should be made of, 


You cannot have an idea of the pleasure which | experienced at this fall- 
ing in with my brother Philip. It appeared to have given a new stimulus 
to my existence ; even privateering did not appear so hateful to me, after 
I had heard him express his delight at being likely to be so employed, for 
such he stated had long been his ardent wish. Two days afterwards we 
had regained our cruising ground, and perceived a French privateer steer- 
ing for the port of Calais, in company with a large merchant vessel which 
she had captured. The wind was light, and we discovered her at day- 


the oar had been drawn towards ber as she sank, and carried some feet un- | 
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men were between us and them, and those who faced Philip’s party were 
driven back to abaft the mainmast. It so happened that Philip was thrown 
down on the deck, aud his men passed over him ; and while in that posi- 
tion, and unable to rise from the pressure upon him, he heard a calling out 
from below : this told him that the English prisoners were in the hold ; and 
as soon as he could rise he threw off the hatches, and they rushed ap, to 
the number of twenty-three stout fellows, to our support, cheering most 
manfally, and by their cheers announcing to the Frenc that we had receiv- 
ed assistance. This gave fresh courage to my party, who were hard press- 
ed and faint with their great exertion. We pes and rushed upon the 
enemy, who were already weakened by having many of them turned round 
to resist the increased impetus from forward. Our cheers were replied to 
by Philip’s party and the prisoners, and the French were losing the day.— 
They made another desperate rush upon Philip’s party, and succeeded in 
driving them back to before the main hatches; but what they gained for- 
ward, they lost abaft, as we pushed on with vigour. This was their last at- 
tempt. The main-ha'ch being open, several of them fell into it in the con- 
fusion, others followed them of their own accord, and at last every one of 
them were heaten down from the deck, and the hatches were put over 
them, with three cheers, 

‘ Now for the privateer—she is our own,’ cried Philip; ‘follow me, my 
men,’ continued he, as he sprang upon the bulwarks of the prize, and from 
thence into the main rigging of the lugger alongside. 

Most ot my men followed him; pes as there were but few men left on 
board the lugger, she was scon in our possession, and thus we had both the 
enemy and the prize without firing a cannon-shot. It was strange that 
this combat between two privateers should thas be decided upon the deck 
of another vessel, bat such was the fact. We had several men badly 
wounded, but not one killed. The French were not quite so fortunate, as 
sevev of their men lay dead upon the decks. The prize proved to be the An- 
telope West-Indianman, laden with sugarand ram, and of considerable value. 
We gave her up to the captain and crew who had afforded us such timely 
assistance, and they were nota little pleased at being thus rescued from a 
French prison. he privateer was named the Jean Bart, of twelve guns, 
and one hundred and filteen men, some away in prizes. She was a new vessel 
and this her first cruise. As it required many men to man her, and we had 
the prisoners to encumber us, I resolved that | would take her to Liverpool 
at once: and four days afterwards we arrived there without further adven- 
ture. Philip’s gallant conduct had won him great favour with my officers 
aud men, and I mnst say that I felt very proud of him. 

As soon as we had anchored both vessels, [ went on shore with Philip to 

Mr. Trevaunion’s, to give him an account of what had occurred daring the 

shurt cruise, and | hardly need say that he was satisfied with the results, as 

we had made three recaptures of value beside a privateer. I introduced 
Philip to him, acquainting him with his miraculous preservation—and Mr. 

Trevannion very kindly invited him to remain in his house for the present, 
We then took our leave, promising to be back by dinner-time, aud I went 
with Philip to fit him out in a more creditable way, and having made my 
purchases aud given my orders, (it being then almost two o'clock post me- 
ridian, ) we hastened to Mr Trevannion’s, that we might be in time for din- 
ner. I was, I mustconfess, anxious to see Miss Trevannion, for she had 
often occupied my thoughts during the cruise. She met me with great 
friendliness, and welcomed me back. Our dinner was very agreeable, and 
Philip’s sallies were much approved of. He was, indeed, a mirthful, witty 
lad, full of jest and humour, and with a good presence withal. Mr. Tre- 
vannion being called out just as dinner was finished, Miss Trevannion ob- 
served, 

‘I presume, Mr. Elrington, that your good fortune and the reputation 
you have acquired in so short a time, has put an end to all your misgivings 
as to a privateer’s-man’s life.’ / : 

‘I am not quite so light and so very inconsistent, Miss Trevannion,’ re- 

lied I. ‘ I rejoice that in this cruise, | have really —- to lament or 
Plush for, and trust at the same time we have been serviceable to our coun- 
try ; but my opinion is the same, I certaiuly wish that I had fought under 
the king’s pennant instead of on board of a privateer.’ : 

‘You are then of the very same mind, and intend to resign the com- 
mand?” 

‘Ido, Miss Trevannion, although I admit that this lad’s welfare makes 
it still more important than ever, that] should bave some other means of 
livelihood.’ ‘ 

‘L rejoice to hear you speak thus, Mr. Elrington, and [ think my father’s 
obligations to you are such, that if he does not assist you I should feel asham- 
ed of him—but such I am certain will not be the case. He will forward 
your Views, whatever they may be, to the utmost of his power—at the same 
time, I admit, from conversations I have had with him, that he will be mor- 
tified at your resigning the command.’ . 

‘And so shail 1,’ said Philip, ‘for I do notagree with you or even my 
brother—1 see no more harm in privateering than in any other kind of 
fighting. I suppose, Miss Trevannion, you have been the cause of my broth- 
er’s scruples, aud I tell you candidly to your face, that | do not thank you 
for it.’ 

Miss Trevannion coloured up at this remark, and then replied, ‘ I do not 
think, Mr. Philip, that I have had the pleasure of seeing your brother more 
than three times in my life, and that within this last six weeks, and sure I 
am that we have not had a quarter of an hour’s conversaticn «itogether.— 
It is, therefore, assuredly, too much to say that] am the cause, and your 
brother will tel] you that he expressed these opinions before 1 ever had had 
any conversation with him.’ 

‘That may be,’ replied Philip,‘ but you approved of his seatiments, and 
that concluded the business I am sure, and | don’t wonder at it. 1 only hope 
that you wontask me to do any thing I do not wish todo; for lam sure 
that I could never refuse you any thing.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Philip, for if I see you do that 
which I think wrong, I shall most certainly try my influence over you,’ 
replied Miss Trevannion, smiling. ‘1 really was not aware that I had such 

ower.” 
/ Here Mr. Trevannion came in again, and the conversation was changed ; 
and shortly afterwards Miss Trevannion left the room. Philip, who was 
tired of sitting while Mr. Trevannion and I took our pipes, and who was 
very anxious indeed to see the town, also left us; and I then stated to 
Mr. Trevannion that J had now gone the cruise which I had agreed that 
{ would, and wished to know whetherhe bad provided himself with anether 
@iptain. 

"as you appear so determined, my dear Elrington, I will only say that I 
am very sorry, aud will not urge the matter any longer. My daughter told 
me since your absence that she was certain that you would adhere to your 
resolution; and, although I hoped the contrary, yet I have been considering 
in which way I can serve you. It is not only my pleasure, but my duty so to 
do; I have not forgotten, and never will forget, that you in all probability 
saved my life by your self-devotion relative to the Jacobite parties. When 
you first came to me, you were recommended asa good accountant, and, to 


well acquainted and a} at figures. Do you think that a situation on shore 
would suit you?’ 

‘ I should endeavour to give satisfaction, sir,’ I replied; ‘ but I fear that 
I should have much to learn.’ 

‘Of course you would, but I will reply that you would soon learn. Now, 
Elrington, what I have been considering is this. I am getting old, and in a 
few years shall be t work ; and I think [should like you as an assistant 
for the present, oak: successor hereafter. If you would like to join me, 
you sball superintend the more active portion of the business ; and I have 
no doubt but that in a year or two yeu will be masterof the whole. As 
you know, | have privateers and I have merchant vessels, and | keep my 
store-honses | have done well up to the present; not so well, perlaps, 
now, as I did when I bad slave vessels, which were most profitable, but my 
deceased wife persuaded me to give up the traffiic; aud | have not resum- 
ed it in honour of her memory. These foolish women should never inter- 
fere in such matters, but let that pass. What 1 have to say 1s, that if you 
choose to join me asa partner I will give you an eighth of the business at 





break, just as the fog cleared away, she being then about mid-channel, and 
not more chan five miles distant. We made all sail, and soon were within 


without a trial of strength, but as the captured vessel was the nearest to us, 
I determined to retake her first, and then fight him if he wished. [ there- 
fore steered to lay the prize by the board. The Frenchman, a lugger of 
twelve guns, perceiving our intention, made also for the prize to defend her, 
he steering up for her close-hauled, we running down at ber free, the prize 
lying between us, aud sheltering each of us from the other’s guns. It is 
difficult to say whether the Frenchman or we were the first to touch her 
sides with our respective vessels ; 





“rt may have 1 } : ' ° 
: ay Ha ) il put os 
that eneh: was + ; 1 f am still in ny own mind persuaded 
‘Shall is iaps, 1 was mistaken, 
‘Yes We tet draw the fore-sheet, sir?’ said Mr. James 
es, We nay wel! put ¢ rind is lig » than 
shall have a cal; ud is lighter than it was. I think we 
‘ It sail 
wil be as mt: tba A , . 
serve i Mr ‘a can do to stem the tide and hold her own,’ ob- 
ies? : nes ‘ iw the fore-sheet, my lads.” ; 
Somehow or a t » | j - * 7 } 
certainly had | ! ri ul a feeling which I could not surmount. that I 
oane 6 day ue tint shou i although admitting such to be the 
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ance to leave t) trie { being of service te any one I felta reluct 


spot, aad as [ walked the 


} +) - | numerous, were beaten back t 
deck silent and alone, this feel- 


asecond or two before us \t | events they were quicker than we were, | 
and were on the deck first. besides having the advantage of the assistance 
of their men already ov board, so that we were taken at a great disadvan- 
| tage. However, we did gain th »deck by board:ng at two points, forward | 
| and aft, and a fierce contest ensued The French were more numerous 
| than we were, but my men were better selected. being all very powerful 


athletic fellows. Philip had 
was led by my chief otficer 





ust the furious assaults of the Frenchmen. 


at bay, defending ourselves az 
t gained, for the whole body of the French- 


But if we lost, the ot 








gunshot. The Frenchman appeared determined not to part with his prize | 


| rather think that the Frenchman was 
| 


yoarded with the other party forward, which | 
iy party which were abaft, not being so | 
e tattrail of the vessel, where we stood | 


present, and as we continue I will make over a further share In proportion 


to the profits; at my death I will make such arrangements as to enable you 
| to take the whole concern upon favourable terms : 
Mr. Trevanuion knocked the ashes out of his pipe and I replied as he 


| concluded. 
‘T am,’ I replied, ‘as you may imagine, sir much gratified and honoured 
P j hat I willingly accept. I only 


| at your proposal, which I hardly need say ! ; p \ 
| hope that you will make allowance for my !gnerance at first setting off. and 
| not ascribe to any other cause my 1mpé rfections. You may Sears yourself 
that good-will shail never be wanting ou my part, aud | shall work day and 
night, if required, to prove wy gratitude for so kind an offer | 
‘ Then it is settled,’ said Mr. Trevannion ; ‘ but what are we to do with 
| your brother Philip?’ ; ; : 
| ‘Hethinks for himself, sir, and does not agree with me on the question 
in point. Of course, I have no right to insist that my scruples should be 
his: indeed, [ fear that I should have little chance in persuading him, for 
he is too fond of alite of adventure. Itis natural in one so young. Age 
will sober him 
‘Then you have no objection tu his going on board of a privateer ?” 

| would rather that he was in any other service, sir; but as I cannot 

contre! him, | must submit, if be insist upon following that protession. He 


| is a vallant, clever boy, and as soon as | can, I will try to procure him a sit- 


acertain degree, a man of business; and, at all events, you proved yourself 
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uation inaking’s ship. At present he must go to Sea in come way or the 
other, and it were perhaps better that he should be in good hands, (such as 
Capt. Levee’s, for instance) on board of a privateer, thau mix up with those 
who might demoralise him more.’ . 

‘ Well, then, he shall have his choice,’ replied Mr. Trevannion. ‘ He is a 
smart lad, and will do you credit wherever he maybe.’ __ 

‘If I may take the liberty to advise, sir,’ replied I, ‘ I think you could not 
do better than to give the command of the Sparrow-hawk to the chief offi- 
cer, Mr. James, he is u good seaman and a brave man, and [ have no doubt 
will acquit himself to your satisfaction,’ 

‘ [ was thinking the same, and as you recommend him, he shall take your 

lace. Now as all this is settled, you may as well go on board aud make 
wn that you have resigned the command. Tell Mr. James that he is to 
take your place. Bring your clothes on shore, and pe will fiud apartments 
ready for you on your return, for in future you will of course consider this 
house as your residevce. [assure you that now that you do not leave me, 
I am almost glad that the affair is arranged asitis. I wanted assistance, that 
is the fact, and I hold myself fortunate that you are the party who has been 
selected. We shall meet in the evening.’ 

Mr. Trevannion then went away in the direction of his daughter’s room 
insteaa of the counting house as usual, and I quitted the house. I did uot 

o immediately down to the wharf to embark. I wanted to have a short 
time for reflection, for | was much overpowered with Mr. Trevannion’s 
kindness, »nd the happy prospects before me. [ walked out in the country 
for some distance, deep in my own reflections, and I must say that Miss Tre- 
vanniou was too often interfering with my train of thought. . 

1 had of course no fixed ideas, but I more than once was weighing in my 
miod whether I should not make known to them who I was, and how supe- 
rior in birth to what they imagined. After au hour passed in building cas- 
tles I retraced my steps, passed through the town, avd going down to the 
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vant; and at length, weary of his sufferings, he resolved to leave London, 
and bend his steps back towards his native village. This he did on the morn- 
ing ofthe feast of All-hallows, which is now known among us as All Saints” 
Day. 

Before he commenced the ascent of the long hill of Highgate, he sat down 
by the way side to rest himself. The south wind, which was then blowing 
rather fresh, bore on its wings the sound—that for some time had been fa- 
mihar to his ears—of the bells of the parish charch of St. Mary-le-bow ; and, 
as he listened to their well-known tones, he half fancied—as others have 
done—that there was a speech and language in the harmonious peal. _Lis- 
tening, with a saddened spirit, to the bells, he imagined they repeated the 
distich, which is now so familiar to all :—~ 


‘Turn again Whittington, 

Lord Mayor of London.’ 
Those bells, and that fancy of the poor youth, were the means of his at- 
taining the eminence to which he succeeded in after years. He still listen- 
ed, aud still did the merry peal seem to repeat the same cuuplet in yet more 
distinct tones. This was ‘the tide in his affairs,’ which led to fortune — 
Gathering up his stick and his bundle, he did ‘turn again;’ and hope in- 
spirited him as he wended his way back to the smoke-covered city. Here 
he remained in the service of the same kind master under whose roof he had 
before dwelt, gradually rising in his estimation and confidence. 

We may now recur to a later period of his history. In afew years we 
find him married to his master’s daughter, the fair Mistress Alice, a worth 
wife for such a husband. In process of time he rose to wealth as a Britis 
merchant ; and after serving the office of Sheriff of the city ot London, he 
was thrice elevated to the dignity of Lord Mayor. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Richard L{., and of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
for whose good estate the master, fellows, and others of the college which 


: +08" he founded, were enjoined to pray. He appears to havedied between 1419 
bat Sip pe amc pall y soos Tea tteeed tee < RY... (the last year of his mayoralty) and 1422, as in the latter year we are tuld 


of the vessel, and that in future they were to consider Mr. James as their 


Captain. I packed up my clothes, leaving many articles fer my successor 


which were no longer of any use to me, but which he would have been 
compelled to replace. 


that ‘the west gate of London was begun to be built by the executors of 
Richard Whitington.’ 

He was buried in the church of St. Michael-de-Paternoster, near Tower 
Royal. We learn from Stow, that ‘this church was new built, and made a 


me ' . ; , . | college of St. Spirit and St. Mary, founded by Richard Whittington, Mercer, 

ing, i mye yeni - os — - er ya a whew Ke poy four (three) times mayor, for a master, four fellows, masters of arts, clerks, 

vateer to a merchant vessel, and a king’s ship to a privateer. Not being old conducts, chorists, &c., and an alms house, called God’s kouse, or hospital, 
1 


enough, or sufficiently long at sea to be elig 


le for a king's ship, | agreed for thirteen poor men, one of them to be tutor, and to have sixteen pence the 
5° 5 ’ 


tre J fi his | Week; the other twelve, each of them to have fuurteen pence the week for 
= yeh _—— i i se plingy i ob ggaghes gh aio ever, with other necessary provisions, a hutch with three locks, a common 
otcet articles were put into the boat, I wished them all farewell, and was seal, &c. These were bound to pray for the good estate of Richard Whit- 


chee @ by the men as [ pulled on shore. 


tington, and Alice, his wife, their founders; and for Sir William Whitting- 


ia : to | ton. Knight, and dame Joan his wife; and for Hugh Fitwarren, and Dame 
am Tame a _ bbog-y 4 ie Oo Molde his wife ; the fathers and mothers of the said Rich’d Whittington, and 
me into a large le well foratahed en. which he told me was in fu- | Alice his wife ; for Richard II.; and Thomas of Woodsteck, Duke of Glou- 
ture to be considered as my aan. I passed away the afternoon in arrang- | Cester ; ‘Special lords and promoters of the said Richard Whittington,’ This 
ing my clothes, and did not go down to the parlour till wore time, where | foundation was suppressed at the Reformation, by the statate of Edward VI. 


T found Miss Trevannion, who congratulated me upon my 


1aving changed As his charities were not allowed to remain, so neither did they allow his 


my occupation to one more worthy of me. I made a suitable reply, and we bones to rest in peace. Stow says, ‘This Richard Whittington was in this 
sat down to supper. Having described this first great event in my life, I church three times buried ; first, by his executors, under a fair monument ; 


shall for the present conclude. 
—_—»———- 


SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, KNT. 
(From Sharpe’s London Magazine.) 


then inthe reign of Edward VI., the parson of that church thinking some 
great riches (as be said) to be buried with him, caused his monument to be 
broken, his body to be spoiled of his leaden sheet, and again the second 
time, to be buried (!!); and in the reign of Queen Mary, the parishioners 
were forced to take him up, to lap him in lead as afore, to bury him the 


Who is there that has not heard of the renowned Sir Richard Whit- third time, and to place his moncment, or the like, over him again, which 
tington, the thrice Lord Mayor of London, and probably, the only one remaineth ; and so he resteth. 


who was thrice buried? His name is a household word; we learned t« 


,| . The infamous treatment which the body of Whittington received from 


lisp it with the imperfect accents of early childhood, when the adven- | ‘a mean-hearted ‘ parson of that church,’ in the reign of Edward VI., and 


tures of himself, and of his immortalized cat, were to us a pleasant tale. 
In after years, still mindtul of our early impressions, we think of him 
with yet greater admiration, for his industry, his integrity, his munifi- 
cence, and his piety ; still do we remember the industrious servant, the 
prosperous merchant, and the munificent benefactor to that city, over 
which he thrice presided as chief magistrate. Other nursery tales lose 
their interest with us, as we grow up ; the impossibility of some, and 
the fact of our not feeling any sympathy with others, cause them to be- 
come to us as forgotten dreams ; save when we hear them mentioned by 
our children. But the story of ‘ Whittington and his Cat’ possesses at- 
tractions for all, of a peculiar nature 

It is well remarked by Mr. Thoms, that ‘ the nursery story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat,—the main incident of which is one of the most re- 
markable and wide-spread in the whole circle of legendary lore, as_ the 
reader may learn from Keightley’s ‘ Tales and Popular Fictions,’ —affords 
striking evidence of the influence of national character upon the popular 
tales of a country. Neither in the Bibliotheque Bleve of the French, nor 
in any of the German Volksbucher, is there to be found any similar tale, 
developing, as this obviously does, the two grand principles of action 


a Neen ee re ee ee 


<a 
deposited; while a powerful repeated echo answered the whoop of the dri- 
ver. All gave the svenea wild, but interesting beauty, which its loneliness 
made perfect. . c 

On issuing from the pass, my ancient Phaeton pointed to a large, stone- 
built cottage, ou the ruad-side, and acquainted me that there we should find 
dinner, while we rested and fed the horse for the last time. The commu- 
nication was most agreeable, for I felt confoundedly hungry ; aud a last stage 
announced, that we should soon forbid farewell to the terra incognita we 
had been traversing for halfa day. Before we came in sight of the cara- 
vanserai, my conductor turned his eyes into the well of the car, where my 
double gun and pistol were deposited. 

‘ Jist let me, yer honour, throw the cota more over them before we come 
to Morteeine Craasaugh’s.’ 

‘Over what?’ I asked. 

‘ Why, the guns and pistils, sure, sir.’ . : 

‘Aud why wrap them up so carefully, when I shall bring them inte the 
house ?’ 

‘Oh, for the sake of the blessed Virgin, lave thim where they are, cap- 
tain! Divil a one of me will ever quit the care—and I'll feed myself and 
the baste beside it: arrah! don’t let them be seen, good or bad, af ye’ll take 
my advice.’ ; : 

* Why, what the devil does the man mean? Who dare question my right 
tocarry arms? No, no, I’ll place these pistols in my pocket, and until I clear 
these d————d mountains, this gun shall never part my hand.’ _ : 
‘Then you wont comprehend me!’ said the old man, with evident dis- 
pleasure. ‘You might as well pin bank-notes to the tail of your coat ina 
country fair, and expect to find them when you bad passed through it, as to 
show arms iu this barony, aud imagine ye'll bring them to the next town.’ 

- I'll make the attempt, however; und if they are taken from me, it shall 
cost ut least a life or two.’ : 
‘No, no,’ said the driver, ‘not a trigger will be drawn. But what will 
be, must be. Remember, you had warning.’ ’ 

He whooped, flogged the horse, and in a few minutes placed us in front of 
the mountain hostelrie. It was a large-sized cabin, built of dry lime-stone, 
and thatched with ‘sont. On one side, an extensive turf-stack was rpc 
piled ; and at the other, several half-ruinous sheds and hovels atforded shel- 
ter for the owner’s cows, and stables for such wayfarers as visited this hotel, 
en route through these highlands. The farm attached to the house com- 
prised halt a dozen patches of land of irregular shapes, reclaimed from the 
moor, some fenced, some unenclosed, and bearing crops of corn and pota- 
toes. The unprotected fields were each under the custody of a ragged ur- 
chin, aided and assisted by a cur dog; and, for the size of the mansion, the 
domestic establishment seemed uncommonly extensive, for the jaunting-car 
brought halfa dozen men and women to the door. [ advanced to the house, 
and entered the principal apartment of an Irish cabin, namely, the kitchen 
—addressed a bare-legged girl, who appeared chief butler of the place, and 
inquired could I have dinner; and in return, she dropped a courtesy, and 
told me she would ask the mistress. 

As the men had stepped out upon ‘ the street,’ as they term the high road 
in Ireland, and the females had , score elsewhere, | had full leisure to 
examine the place into which 1 had introduced myself. The kitchen, which 
occupied the centre of the cabin, even for a Connaught one, was large; a 
huge chimney with an iron gallows to support pots and kettles was then in 
full occupation, to judge by the npmerous culinary vessels thereon suspend- 
ed. The rafters were garnished with: flitcbes of bacon, balls of worsted yarn, 
smoked salmon, and all the miscellaneous et cetera, which betoken rastic 
comfort; and what struck me as the most extraordinary feature of the whole 
the deal table aud chairs were critically white; and the floor was neatly 
swept and sanded. ‘ 

I had barely completed my inspection, when the door of the sleeping 
chamber opened, the hostess presented herself, and never was a half-pay 


ed and endowed Whittington College, with alms-houses for thirteen poor 





which distinguish the merchants of England—integrity and perseverance. 
Tales of love, and tales of war, there are in plenty ; but a tale in which 
the success of the hero is made to depend upon the happy issue of a com- 
mercial enterprise, could only be expected to have its rise among a people, 
whom Buonaparte, in the bitterness of his heart, designated a ‘ nation 
of shopkeepers.’ 

‘The earliest narration of Richard Whittington’s adventures, is in 
Johnson’s ‘ Crown Garland of Golden Roses,’ 1612 ; but a still earlier al- 
lusion tothe ‘famous fable of Whittington and his Puss,’ is in the play of 
* Eastward Hoe,’ written soon after,1603 ; and the popularity of thestory 
is shown by Granger, (* Biographical History of England, i. 65,) who, 
describing the print of Whittington engraved by Elstrake, in which he is 
represented in a collar of 8S8., with his right hand on the cat,adds :—‘ The 
cat has been inserted, as the common people did not care to buy the print 
without; there was none, originally, inthe plate, but a skull in the place 
of it. I have seen only two proofs of the portrait in its first state, and 
these were fine impressions.” ’ 

Of how much fabulous matter the history of Sir Richard Whittington— 
and, chiefly, that pertaining to his cat, (certainly the most celebrated one 
that ever existed)—might be divested, we cannot now determine. Born of 
humble parents, and left an orphan at a tender age, it is probable that a 
great part of his boyhood was occupied in such manual labour as he was 
capable of undorehing} save the portions passed in the school of a mon- 
astery, if the neighbourhood possessed one of those places, which formerly 
filled the fp now occupied bygour hospitals and our public schools—where 
he would lay the foundation m that learning which was eventually to be of 
service to him, as a merchant prince, a worshiptul knight, and the head of 
the most — and powerful corporation in the weit 

We need not his quarrel! with the cross cook, nor his memorable resting 
near the foot of Highgate Hill, nor his listening to the sound of the Bow 
Church bells, and retarning to the city, nor his cat and its eventful expor- 
tation, nor the grim-visaged Emperor of Morocco, nor the mice which the 
aforesaid awful face failed to scare from his table ;—we need none of these 
to give to Whittington a charm and an interest, which are not equalled in 
the history of the whole of the other lord mayors of London. He stands 
alone. As he succeeded (after a period of seventeen years) Sir William 
Walworth in the mayoralty, we may conclude that he was a contemporary 
of him, who also stands out from the long list, and occupies a prominent 
we in the city annals, and in English history, as having Knocked froin his 

orse the rebel, Wat Tyler. Before proceeding, we may just premise, that 
Whittington’s history commences in be latter end of the long reign of Ed- 
ward [1I.,a.p 1326—1377. 

We see Sir Richard Whitttington leave his fatherless home, and, with a 
tearful eye, turn his back on the pleasant village which had given him birth, 
his little bundle of clothes hanging over his shoulder—to seek his fortune in 
London, whose streets of ‘ getlen pavement’ he longed to see. After along 
and a weary journey, he finds himself on the summit of a hill ; and stretched 
out before him, in the south, is a city, more vast and mightier than any he 
had ever seen in his travels. The gloriousarray of the unnumbered towers 
and spires, overtopped by the cross on the spire of the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, looked dim in the dense cloud of smoke resting over them; and 
his heart tells him, that is the city of his destination; bat little wots he that 
he is, eventually, to become its chief magistrate. Passing through the vil- 
lage of Iseldon, his impatience re him along Aldersgate ; and he soon 
finds himself in the bustling centre of the city. at the end of West Cheape, 
near the cathedral of St. Paul. How magnificent does it appear to him! 
(exceeding in dimensions any we now have in England.) its loftiest part 
crowned, then as now, with the symbol of redemption. Here, then, is 
Richard Whittington, in the heart of London, 


‘Unknowing and unknown.’ 


_ How sinks the heart of the poor orphan boy, in the throng and crowd of | committed in this savage district for fifty years, but was faithfully treasur- 
that busy thoroughfare! Nothing is so impressive as the solitude of « vast | ed, and detailed as we passed each scene of half forgotten violence. 





the apparently disgraceful and slovenly manner in which he was again bu- 
ried, eo to have ees * gt the none eg yo — of Of lowly beauty, she was decidedly the finest specimen I had ever seen_; 
a ‘eetl a nme ¢ b pS ie ane to pomag ke ae ppc ‘yy {and my astonishment was eshonnded, when, in the mistress of a highland 
Nor is this al . it appears that this Peay one am was ‘broken, if not utterly poteeine house, I found a splendid piece of nature's handiwork. I should 
destroyed, = is implied in the words, ‘to place his monument, or the like, say that she had scarcely passed twenty summers. Her figure was tall and 
— ort 1 harities of Whitti I : ‘1 us: gracefui; and if dark blue eyes full of intelligence, a profusion of rich au- 
‘y 0 hee = 21 “ he’ * = tn lit uittington, honest Stow can te Song *— | burn hair, teeth exquisitely white and regular, and lips which Sir John Sack- 

u the year 1421, [he] began the library of the Gray Friars, in London, to ling would sonnetise for ever, could, by happy combination, produce a fault- 
the charge of four hundred pounds. His executors, with his goods, found- | ;,.3 face, hers was indeed that one. Her attire was alse in good keeping 
it had nothing either of the slovenliness, or worse still, the slattern finery o 
low life; on the contrary, it was plain, neat, and correctly adapted to ber 
situation. 


officer more agreeably surprised. 


men; and divinity lectures to be read there for ever. They repaired St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in Smithfie!d ; they bare some charges to the gia 
zing and paving of the Guildhall; they bare half the charges of building When we met the ciract a} » whatever desiguation th 
. ‘ - “ . seo am surprise seemed mutual. By whatever esigua ion the 
thy VERE Chay Dele Cie craet Gute of Landen, of Oe Gun ealice biped without stocking had announced the newly-arrived guest, it he ye 
+ Senta acer ; : tain that the lady hostess was unprepared to receive a gentleman of the 
Whittington College (or alms-house) was rebuilt about twenty years since | . : : ss : : 
within five bandred — of the = te det he is said to have pee heard | *“ — net braided = and ones am Ager garmenis, She —— 
the bells of Bowchurch. It consists of a chapel, houses for the chaplain pares = foe alin rf (teste eee 19 Pw way ve ape ee me et om 
and the matron, and twenty eight residences for the inmates. In,the centre | (2 Deauty elicits—and ended’ witha delicate inquiry alter diuner 
of the ground fronting the College is the statue of the founder, represented _ that the sooner this vulgar incident was got over, it would be all the 
re Pe “ cag age . ‘ae : etter. 
rade ey — agg he Pan, pag ee eer She called ay for Kathleeine, and to that summons, a red-shank* 
and he has his bundle and stick. One shoe is taken off, apparently to ease apt Apes gwen ’ ut ack we i eggs, broiled salmon 
his foot. Some miscreants have broken off some of the fingers and toes, and ee ee ee oa Sey ee. She py Se P 
his stick is also broken 5 ’ «<~ was a fo mg in the = te ? , a : , 
. : ' . , ‘ y these I was perfectly at her service. Orders were instan 
We never pass the place, near the foot of Highgate Hill, pointed out by |. °" a a. y' ‘ ; 
the stone that bears his name, and which is traditionally said to be the spot issued to the girl, who disappeared; and the hostess unclosed a a ’ 
where Whittington, the friendless boy, sat and rested himeelf, bat we re- poured out a glass full of splendid poteeine from an old-fashioned Dutch bot- 
member his eventful history; we think of the manifold troubles of his ear- _ - payee it to me with a native elegance that would have put Hebe 
ly life, aud the years of opulence and dignity of which they were the pre- ners ah " = " d , , caine th — Hes 
cursors. The blessings of Providence, which so youmtalie attended him rink to your health . beppiness, and. raising the glass to my lip 
he gratefully acknowledged, as we hone seun, to Galheel ert oat of | 2 deep sigh arrested it. | The blush bad vanished—and a sweeter counte- 
alms, and deeds, of pious munificence. ‘He delivered the poor that oried, | B0nce, more heavily eurcherged with sorrow, could not be imagined than 
eiad the Sethhestens, ‘eke bien Gant bed uses to helphim. The blessing of him that of the beautiful hostess. By an irresistible impulse i caught her hand 
that was ready to perish came upon him; and he caused the widow’s heart - heogen unhappy ?’ I marmured 
to sing for joy. He was eyeto the blind, and feet was he to| ,, 4 : ‘ 
the lene.’ ‘The waneety tele, conning bnle Mie, which te a0 enger- Unhappy! Oh God! that word describes poorly what{l suffer. Let go 
ly listened to in childhood, may be the means of inciting many, as they grow - hand, sir, you know not where you are, One imprudent word or act 
up to such industry and integrity as characterised the lite of Whittington.— | ° ———— le de 3 and me more misery; and Heaven sees the 
Other men might have done like virtucusly, and also have been thrice Lord | ©2P 148 Deen ful enough. , her biddi ‘Th 
Mayor; but the nursery tale hasembalmed his memory more surely than You are snrely a.stranger,’ { replied, as I obeyed her bidding. : ae 
the spices and the swatking of the Egyptian mummies; and the very child- i, tongue, vor the language in which a 
ren have learned his fame. So long as London retains its unapproachable | P® 2 . . 
pre-eminence as a city of merchant princes—so long as Britain remains an What Lam, Jam. What J was, [ must not think. Rate ay 
empire, and the mistress of the seas—so long as the English is a living lan- —_ warms—and the sooner its wearer quits this house, the better for him 
. . . . sell. 
on a of tee Mew ‘plesng example re yee nies» =y a tn A eset never shall forget accompanied this emer intimation ; and while 
hi “Aled j ; ca : she called loudly for her attendant spirits to expedite the culinary prepara- 
WER Hho AREREY Sots eeneeaeny Wee Cie labente et Ble eqrvente. tions. I staolled out to ascertain that the horse was being sufficiently refresh 
ee ed, to undertake the remainder of his journey. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE LIFE OF A GEN.|_ The old car-driver was in the stable, feeding the ‘baste’ from a wooden 
TLEMAN ON HALF-PAY tub—racks and mangers being here unknown. 
Continued from Albion of Jan. 31st. 


‘ Well, will you be able to take the road again shortly ?’ 
‘I wish to God yer honour gave ire the word to put to now!’ 
START FOR THE CAPITAL—A MOUNTAIN INN AND PRETTY HOSTESS—MOR- 
TEEINE CRASSAUGH. 


‘You have not had your dinner, man: a light stomach, we used td often 
say, makes heavy marching. But what shall I call you? Oh, yes, I 
‘ , ; . Uli ‘k—What yomé at landl: is—who is she, 
As my great object was to reach a town, thirty miles distant, upon the ow ie & pretty women thet landlady le—wh ‘ 
Dublin line, where [ should catch the royal mail, I directed the driver to ‘Wee witael Mextecine Cremensh |' a aoe 
take the nearest routes, and choose the mountain road in preference tothe | « Now. my good old friend pry int at . Morteeine Cras- 
tower one, as he averred that it would save six or sever miles in the saugh I Jae A wide Gaon! i ‘ 
day’s journey. In the highlands, the Sinclairs have an objection on certain : iced “hy . hi 
. : . ° ‘ “pet ma —L vil! 1 i 2 im 
days to cross the Orde—aud, when passing a pretty river by an old, dilapi- wae i—Laed sand Netwint us and evil!’ and the driver crewed 
we gs po te that I oe Ulick went tothe door, looked out, strolled round the shed, ascertained 
: F ra awn a8 monitocy 10- | that there were no eaves-droppers, aud even then, continued as follows ina 
junction with alarm, and regretted, when too late, that I had not taken the whisper 
longer and the safer route. But with me, indeed, the Rubicon was passed ; ; eer . . 

+ gor Jae ; , : ‘k attend him! ‘ wrong- 
and, by the all-powerful stimulus of money, I induced the driver to increase wae 8 his third wife ; and, bad luck attend him! He got her wrong 
his speed, to enable me to clear the mountain district before evening should ‘ Vor dinner’s ready, sir,’ screamed a red-shank from the house. I obey- 
set in. paddy, sir, scre ~shanl ) - se. 

: : 7 avanserai 1 n tom 
We had been, with two short halts to feed, five hours on the road; and hone os yen pete Fy an. Sn d 
sep a amgp 4 = — ectay atone og gol beng ee a I could not but remark, that in the manner my meal was placed upon the 
wild a ae - wrth — aaa pen natn be — ‘et a * table, there was a simple neatness which would have belonged rather to the 
a Oo espe hg Be} rat, an my eyes, the | roadside inn the English traveller encounters, than the dirty confusion with 
transit of a disturbed district was fraught with too much peril to allow One | which an Irish wayfarer is littered down The hostess—a circumstance 
to admire tho wen beanie of the route; and the sketch of Capa Sta | ony potelas hou comsered sts digneratco attended on te. 
‘wastes ; — elli h ok district i vhich. , se leave ff pressed her to sit down and partake of my dinner; but that was 7 
a waylarer at ease, when travelling t irough a istrict in which that ruffian gracefully declined, und I proceeded to discuss my solitary meal while 
reigned lord paramount. The old car-driver also entertained a desperate | °,). y ’ proceeded to discu ’ 





- - : . : . Ni ss j i —_ , pefre . ome other department 
fear of encountering this truculent freebooter. and, in common with Irish yp tenes with necessary refreshments in © — 
yeasants, he had a morbid fancy for the horrible. Not a deed of violenc “anon ig : =e a 
: ' ) oo I mentioned that sandry vessels were suspended over the fire ; and while 
I was waiting the removal of the fragments from my & ble, one of the bare- 


city to the poor and indigent stranger. Of the numberless persons who pass| After winding nearly round a mountain lough of singular beauty, with an legged damsels entered the kitchen, bearing a! argé wooden tray, heaped 


him, none are like the old familiar faces of his native village; and he is now 


le. . 8, : ‘ : wi ut .t ape ae ander its cookery expeditions, and known 
islet and ruin in its centre, we entered adeep gorge in the hills, walled in on ith mutton cut up in pieces to render its cooker} I 


oppressed with feelings of greater loneliness and desolateness than he had | either side by cliffs, which seemed, trom the pertect similarity of this rocky | Irelanc. by the term spoileenes. The qu —s L pos + nota re por a 
hitherto felt, even when crossing the dismal heath and the gloomy forest, on | profile, toh ave been originally parted by an earthquake. Heath high enou_h tracted my attention ; and I remarked SS 
his journey hither He enters the church, and his heart is relieved of much | to hide a man, met the road: and numerous shrubs indigenons.to the Irish the consumption of a troop of dragoons, ae — ts 

of its 1 nee, as he joins in the same services to winch he had been accus- | mountains, after a heavy shower, which we from the heights had seen fall |,‘ V® &xpect travellers this evening from a fair, replied the Mastarnes of 
tomed at his home. . 


He was soon fortunate enough to enter the service of Mugh Fitzwarren, a 
But here he was persecuted by an elder fellow ser- 


merchant of London 


ing in the valley, exuded an odour that no artificial gardening can predace, the mountain. 
' > , . ser 
Round a pianacle of rock, which, spire-like. overtopped the lower cliffs, a 


° A term applied in Connaught to ladies, who consider stockings a super- 
pair of eagles were circling about the nest in which their young ones were 


fluity. 
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‘Travellers :’ exclaimed the hostess; and she cast a sidelong look at her 
attendantfull of meaning. ‘ Heaven send that such travellers would seek 
another inn. Go fetch tresh water from the spring ; this is heated, and un- 
fit to drink.’ 

The order was obeyed, and the moment the girl disappeared and we saw 
her pass the window, the pretty hosiess in an under voice, contrary to the 
usage of an inn, urged my departure. 

‘ Evening is coming, sir—your man is fed—your horse is rested. Take my 
advice, and resume your journey without delay. Be guarded—and the soon- 
er you reach Ballinamore, the better.’ 

The ‘ook which accompanied this advice spoke volumes. 

‘[ understand you,’ I returned, ‘and yet unwillingly obey. There is a 
apy about you that interests me. Woald that | dare remain, and ask by 
what singular chance one go fair and so unsuited to the situation I find her 
in, has settled in a place so desolate as this.’ 

‘The inquiry would be altogether unserviceable ; painful to me—profit- 
less to you. Follow my advice—resume your journey, and leave the 
wretched to their own fate. Ha! so soon! Off, without delay. Let 
nothing tempt you to remain. 1 did not expect him back till midnight.— 
Quick—quick !’ 

I — reckoning ou the table, remunerated the bare-legged attend- 
ant, took up my gun, pressed warmly the hand of the fair hostess, 
and was about lighting a cigar at the fire, when the door opened, and the 
a of the hostelrie, and husband of the beautiful hostess, presented him- 
self. 

Each of us surveyed the other for a few seconds, and both with mutual 
dislike. My costume, as it afterwards appeared, was not a favourable pass- 
port; and to me, Morteeine’s appearance was, at a single glance, enough to 
insure my detestation. 

The host was a very tall, thin, powerful, broad-shouldered man, on the 
wrong side of fifty, but stillactive and athletic. The expression of his face 
was most repulsive. The deep pitting which sometimes marks sufferers 
from small-pox, had obtained for him the sobriquet of Crassaugh—and fiery- 
red hair, light, but cat-like eye, and a manner altogether indescribable, com- 
pleted an extericr and address, which, in Irish parlance, a capitalist would 
give its possessor ‘sixpence a day for life to keep out of his sight.’ 

When our mutual inspection was over, | repeated my good evening to 
the hostess, and proceeded to quit the house; but with a rade, and, as J 
thought, insolent familiarity, ateuns placed himself between we and the 
doorway, and insisted that | should drink doch an durris before I starved.— 
The long, sinewy arm be laid upon my shoulder [ turned roughly aside. | 
saw his brows contract, and his cat-eyes kindle. Another instant, and ‘ to 
quit or not to quit’ would have brought the crisis on, when the landlady 
united in the request, to which I instantly acceded. I retraced my steps, and 
threw myself upon a form: afurtive glance from the fair hostess approved 
my conduct ; while Morteeine called over a twelve-year oldanimal, who, 
from undoubted resemblance to his father, could, never be mistaken tor any 
one’s progeny but his, whispered to him for a minute, and concluded by say 
ing aloud— 

‘Dick, agrah—hould you the horse—and tell Ulick, the crature, to come 
in, and have a drop before he starts.’ 

The order was obeyed, aud the lank and red-headed represeutative of 
Morteeiue Crassaugh disappeared. 

The hostess, on my consenting to drink the doch an durris, had instantly 
applied to her cupboard, and the Dutchman was again produced. 

‘Come, sir,’ she said, ‘1 know you are auxious to be goue :' and, filling 
a glass with spirits, she crossed over to the other side of the room, where 
her husband had seated himself, and placed it in his hand. Mine she went 
merely through the form of replenishing. [ understood her meaning, swal- 
lowed the few drops ot spirits the glass contained, aud then declared my 
fixed intention of taking the road at once. r 

A curious scene succeeded. The old car-driver quitted the august pre- 
sence of Morteeine aud myself, after swallowing the alcohol, and young 
red-head came into the kitchen. The elder savage patted the young one on 
the head. 

‘ Avourneeine,’ he said, ‘did ye do what I bid ye "? 

‘ Sha,’ was the brief reply. 

‘Go geta — of spirits, and drink the captain’s health.’ 

Young hopeful obeyed his father’s mandate, aud, to my astonishment, 
turned downa fall glass of undiluted whiskey. 

‘Upon my sowl, captain, I’m not sparin’ any thing on that lad; and a cu- 
ter chap ye woulda’t find in a country side. He goes twice a week to 
Father Hennessey tolarn Latin, aud I’m bringing him up to 

‘ The gallows’ ejaculated the young hostess. ‘ What devil’s errand has 
he done now, that you praise him so?’ 

I started. Morteeine’s brows contracted ; but his young wife returned 
his scowl with eyes that flashed scorn and defiance. “[ essayed to speak, 
but she hastily interrupted me. 

_ *Go, sir; your car is waiting, Family differences are not entertainment 
for a stranger.’ 

A sweep of that intelligent eye, as she turned her angry look from 
her husband, told all she would have said, and I instantly fell into the hu- 
mour. 

‘The commands of beauty must not be disobeyed; and I aim sorry that 
{ have already trespessed. Farewell.’ 

She gave her hand to me with a sullen air, and my pressure was retarn- 
ed by another, warm and significant. Morteeine muttered something in 
Irish, in which oaths predominated; bat, like an attentive landlord, he saw 
me safe upon the jaunting-car, told Ulick to mind the broken bridge, and 
bade ‘ Heaven speed me!’ as I rolled away. 

‘Oh! the Blissid Vargin be praised, that we're clane off! Och! af we 
were only through the pass off Loughtey, and over the bridge ut Keil, 
wouldn’t I be happy!’ . 

‘But, Ulick,’ T said, interrupting him, ‘who is that beautiful young wo- 
man? and, iv the name of every thing damnable, how came she to be the 

wife of that ill-featared savage 7’ 

The driver threw his eye back. Nobody followed: and, as we were 
traversing au open heath, no eaves-droppers need be feared. 

‘K eaks! and yer honour may call him a savage, af ye knew but all. Mor- 
teeine’s the terror of the country; and, betune ourselves, divil a much mis- 
chief passes in the barony but be has a finger in it.’ ; 

‘No matter about Morteeine. His wife, Ulick ; what a splendid creature, 
“to waste her sweetness on the desert air.” ’ 

‘I don’t exactly understand yer honour about the desert air, but I'll tell 
te all I know about the woman. It’s full fifteen years ago, when the Eng- 

ish militia were brought away to be disbanded, that an ould quarter-mas- 
ter, from the cheapness of the country, took it into his bead to settle here.— 
He was a widower, and that beautiful crature—and God sees, ye might 
walk the country for a month of Sundays, and nivir lay eyes upon her fel- 
low—his only child. Well, the ould man was well to do, and for five or six 
years be got on well enough, until he bought a fevm from a broken squire- 
eine. Two or three bad tenants were noticed by him to quit; but, feaks he 
didn t live to see it. He was shot—God be good to his soul!—one Friday 
morning, in his own garden. Every body knew who done it; but that’s no 
matter; the man’s walkin stiff and strong through the country—and nobody 
dare eg ood any thing aginst him. 

_ ‘Well, his daughter was just sixteen ; and when the gentlemen held the 

inquest on the body, it was found that the old mau had died worth six hun- 

dred pounds. No one hada guess where he came from, as he was a stran- 
ger in these parts, and nivir was heard to mention any relashin, good or bad. 

— the funeral, his poor daughter was boarded with a snug farmer ; and 

ae Nene a she lived there, all the boys in the neighbourhood was 

ookin alter her, when, one blessed morning, the news came into town that 
she was carried off the night before, and hid somewhere ip the mountains. 
par ge see Crassaugh had only buried his second wife three weeks before ; 
made pear yy oa = grandfather, as it turned out afterwards, it was 

Again, on mentioning the dreaded n lie icious glanc 
around, and then lowering his voice, a gee ag oo one 

‘I know yer honour’s quittin the country for good, an af ye were not, ye 
would nivir split upon one that trusted to ye. IL know all this bad bisniss, 
from beginning to end : and as ye take interest in the poor girl’s story, I'll 


tell yer honour as much about it as Morteeine could tell ye Rimeelf.’ 





_——_>___ 


THE PIRATE OF THE GULF; OR, THE HIDDEN 
TREASURE, 


Lafitte. the famous pirate of the Gulf of Mexico, whose romantic strong- 


hold in Barrataria gave him so strong a retreat, held Galveston harbour 
also as one of his naval ports during some portion of his naval career. } 
she Spot occupied by his tort is yet pointed out ; and the traveller in Tex- 
as, who inquires curiously into these matters, will findroaming about that 
country a quiet, grave old customer—at least, so he looks—of the name 
of ( ampbell, who can tell a great deal more about Lafitte than any ot} : 
living pers onage, an an) re! 
It Is shrewdly surmised that he was an officer in the piratical service ; 
though, indeed, hints have not been w inting, tending to lay upon him M 
far more near relationship to that celebrated personage than it. would he 
agreeable to own to. Certain it is. that while paddling in a canoe over 
the d ancing waters of the bay. and t pas - 


stening to its exciting tales of davs 




















gone by, when four armed brigs ‘ay at anchor off the point, with the black 
ag at their peak, or of the gibbet where Lafitte hung certain thieves of 
his company, who had dared to plunder without orders, I have often been 
tempted to fancy, that in the eagle eye, the daring mien, the bold utter- 
ance of the excited Campbell, 1 was listening—though I knew it not ofa 
certainty—to the words of the famous arch-pirate himself. However this 
may be—and the fate of Lafitte is so wrapt in mystery as to excuse any 
flight of the imagination—he told me many singular stories, sufficient to 
make the fortune of a novelist, who could weave them rightly into shape. 
One of these is, I think, singular enough to interest my readers, as I had 
italso authenticated by its hero, However, 
‘I cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’ 

Galveston island is thirty miles long and from one to five wide. On 
the whole of this surface there are but three trees, which grow in a clus- 
ter, in the very centre of the island, at what is now called ‘ The Halfway 
House,’ betweenthe cotton mart and St. Luis. About fourteen years ago, 
there came to dwell in this place a young man, by name Edward Blake. 
On the whole surface there was not one house, though a city of some 
thousand inhabitants has since changed the scene. Blake was an Amer- 
ican born—a down easter—who, not satisfied with things at home, where 
a population of three to a mile was inconveniently crowded, had left his 
household gods in the north, bade adieu to friends and kindred, and, in 
common parlance, ‘gone to ‘i'exas.’? After various attempts at settling 
himself, he at length accepted the offer ofa situation of beanch pilot for 
both the Galveston aad St. Luis bays, and immediately established him- 
self in the spot in question. His reason for building a hut—which he did 
with driftwood—in that particular locality, was the presence of the three 
trees, Edward did not like solitude ; hence, no dought, he thought that a 
live oak was preferable to a dead, bare, sandy plain ; and in the centre of 
the grove formed by these solitary specimens of forest growth, he erected his 
log. It was small, but not so small as one might expect, since two might 
well dwell therein, and not be in too close quarters neither. Now, it may 
be expected that there was some reason for this, since men are rarely apt to 
do anything without a moving cause. Blake was not singular; for in 
building his hut twice the size which his own individual comfort required, 
he had an eye toa companion, Sadly indeed should we misjudge the dis- 
cernment of our readers, were we to doubi that they at once guess the part- 
ner for whose accommodation tbe extra space was built, it was a female. 
Like most of his benighted sex, he wanieda wile, firmly believing that man 
was not made to live alone, which, in his very peculiar position, was the 
less surprising. Tis very well inwardly to digest ‘ Zimmerman on Soli- 
\ude,’ but that is about the largest experience of the matier which men de- 
sire to make. Blake, perhaps, might have been very much longer finding 
out that human kind is gregarious, had not the commandant of Anahuac 
possessed a daughter. Joan Mendoza was a lovely little Mexican beauty, 
with dark, expressive eyes, ruddy, brown complexion, hair the raven’s jet 
outvying—in fact, justabout the readiest creature to turn a man’s head, 
where mental powers were none of the strongest. Edward Blake’s head 
was turned decidedly ; but, then, the seniors were to be consulied, and they 
were of opinion—unreasonable though it may seem—that he ought to have 
some means of certain existence, ere he touk to himself a wile, and inti- 
mated as much to himself. Blake did not see things in that light: like the 
French philosopher, who, being told that one must live, remarked, he couldn’t 
see the necessity of it, he thoughi the objection without force, and according- 
ly walked off to Galveston island ina pet. Still, Joan haunted him, and 
the branch pilot was oftener at Anahuac than at all comported with his du- 
ty to his employers; though, as no ship ever sighted the place, this was the 
less maiter. He made up his mind to give her up, but it was a vain resolu- 
tion, 

But hanging about the mouth of the Trinity, however, where Anahvac, 
the Mexican military station, was siiuated, brought him no nearer the con- 
summation of his wishes, though each visit added to the determination he 
had made to marry the pretiy Mexican, come what might. Money was all 
that lay betweeu him and his wishes. Money was plenty, though he, like 
many other worthy sons of Adam, saw litile of it; and it was hard it a small 
amount could not be raised to ensure his happiness and that of his charming 
Joan, who loved him dearly, and without whom it was decidedly impossi- 
ble to exist. Blake heard much talk of hidden treasure deposited on Gal- 
veston island by Lafitte and his associates: and though, before he fell in 
love and lost his senses, it appeared to him very absurd to trouble his head 
about such matters, yet having no other way of getting rich, it cccurred w 
him that a very pretty, ready-made fortune might, perchance, be picked up, 
if he would only be at the trouble to seek for it. From the day that this ex- 
traordinary notion entered into the mind of Blake, he knew of no peace ei- 
ther of soul or body. Twice a-month he paid a visit to Anahuae in his boat, 
and the whole of the rest of his time was spent in seeking after the treasure. 
Every nook and cranny, every mound, stone, and stick was visited, examin- 
ed, and turned over, in vain. Leanness and pallur were the sole results of 
the efforts of the enthusiastic treasure-seeker, who, however, still plodded 
on, losing not one jot of his confidence or hope, though nothing occuried to 
buoy him up. Poor Joan saw and noticed, though she knew not the cause 
of the change ; and, luckily tor Edward Blake, imputed it unto his exeeed- 
ing love and anxious affection, combined with his vexation at her papa’s 
decision. On he went, however, gaining fresh courage at each disappoint- 
ment, and smiling even despite his pale cheek and fleshless form; for hs was 
a trusting and sanguine spirit, which rose as obstacles presented themselves, 
and could not be cast down very easily. Luckily for him was it so; for 
long, and weary, and useless was his search during many a returning month. 
Winter passed, and spring came; nature bloomed and smiled ; flowers ex- 
panded, and shed delicious odours ; but for the heart of the treasure-seeker 
there was no flower save one, and she truly wasted her sweetness on the des- 
ert air. 

One evening in May—and if May be not a gladsome month to man few 
happy hours must he expect—one evening in May, when the sun had just 
dipped to the edge of the horizon, Blake, having bade adieu to his mistress, 
after one of his fortnightly visits to Anahuac, was about to enter his taut 
and neat craft, as clean a boat as any in Texas, on his way to Galveston is- 
land. The bight in which his schooner-rigged cutter lay was sheltered by 
a dense grove, and as he stood on the shore, the sky was scanned anxiously 
inevery direction. The air was murky and thick, betokening a coming 
norther, and most men would have remained in the snug harbour which at 
= sheltered Joan (the buat, not the lady) from the gale which was 

rewing in thenor’-west. But Edward Blake had thought of a new locality 
to be explored, and was not to be deterred. ‘It will certainly blow a few,’ 
cried he aloud, ‘but reets and reef points must make the sails snug and 
small, and she’!l weather it nicely.’ 

‘Do you want a hand, friend?’ exclaimed a voice from the grove; and 
next instant a man stood by the side of Edward Blake. The treasure-seek- 
er turned to face the intruder, whose tall form, open countenance, and dasi- 
ing bold appearance, suited well the fancy of the branch pilot. Ar oil-skin 
cap, With strings tied behind his long black whiskers, and a huge dread- 
nough‘, concealed much of his contour. In his hand was a bundle. The 
party addressed replied by a question as to the stranger’s object in shipping 
on board a craft, when he was aware that remuneration was not to be 
thought of. 

‘I suppose you give a free passage, Captain Blake ?’ replied the man ; 
‘and I want to go over to the island, where I heard from old Mendoza you 
were going.’ 

Though Blake felt puzzled to know what any man in his senses could pos- 
sibly want on an island of which he was sole resident, and which boasted 
nought save plains of sand and three live oak (quercus ilex) trees, yet was 
it not in his natare to refuse the stranizer’s request, particularly when he 
surmised him to be a friend of his fut-.re father-inlaw. In afew moments 
they were on board, the sails loosed and close reefed, the grapnel hauled 
on deck, and themselves fairly under weigh. Not a breath of air was stir- 
ring, not so much as a cat’s-paw, and for sometime they poled the boat in 
silence. Suddenly the stranger lung down his boat-hook and seized the 
tiller. ‘Here it comes!’ he exclaimed, and instantly from the centre of a 
mass of clouds, black as ebony, with, however, a clears pot of white in the 
middle—the wind’s own eye—there poured a gust which laid the cutter 
fairly on its beam ends. In balf a minute, however, the stranger’s ski/ful 
management of the helm had brought the craft right before the breeze, 
when she actually ploughed up the now foaming waters in her furious 
course. Blake, seeing that all was right in his new friend’s hands, and his 
ready and quiet seamanship had won Edward’s heart, went forward, and as 
the darkness would permit, kept a look-out. A compass, seen only by the 
fitful light shed by the burning end of a piece of rope, guided the stranger, 
save as the steady course of the wind aided his movements, it being nor’- 
| west invariably when thus stormy from the northward. Presently, Blake 
came aft, and mentioned the fact of a particular shoal being right ahead. 

‘Lee, or weather bow ?’ inquired the unknown. 

‘One point to leeward.’ 

The steersman immediately put his helm a-starboard, which left the shoal 
to the right hand. 

* You don’t mean to pass Alligator Flat to leeward ?’ cried Blake, stand- 
ing ready with the sheets, aud speaking in tones which denoted his sense of 
the danger. 

‘| do,’ replied the stranger, quietly; ‘ there is plenty of water; your 
boat will do it cleverly, and three inches to spare ’ ; 





Edward Blake did not reply ; but watching the progress of events in si- 


lence, wondered who it could be who knew the bay so well, as well as the 
trim and draught of his boat, and who also steered himself so bravely 
through a narrow and difficult channel, where he had ever found scant wa- 
ter, and where, if there were a pass, it could not be three yards wide. Still 
he had confidence in the stranger's manner and mien. 

‘Sound with the rod,’ said the helmsman. 

‘No bottom with the long pole,’ replied Blake, mechanically obeying the 
behests of his friend. 

‘Sound again.’ 

‘ Seven feet scant—five feet—four and a-half.’ 

* Capitai.’ 

‘ Three feet less two,’ sung out Blake, in anxious tones: ‘two and a half 
—good God, sir, she’ll strike !—cwo feet three inches.’ 

‘Haul aft the fore sheet,’ was the calm reply of the stranger; and as 
Blake obeyed, with a rapidity and nicety which long ice alone can 
give, he jammed the tiller hard-a-port. This had the effect of bringing up 
the craft to the wind, altering her course very considerably. 

‘Sound again,’ said the unknown ; and as he spoke, a harsh grating sound, 
and a heavy blow of the craft’s keel against the bottom, as well as a dead- 
ening of the boat’s way, proclaimed their depth sufficiently plainly. 

‘She’s struck !’ said Blake hurriedly. 

‘all right, she’ll do it; sound again,’ replied the calm helmsman, And 
despite the tight squeeze, the darkness, the howling and raging of the 
storm, she did do it, and most cleverly too; Edward crying next minute, as 
he threw the lead-line overboard, ‘ By the deep, two.’ With the line, this 
meant twelve feet, and of course they were in deep water again. Our hero, 
as soon as this little episode in their journey was satisfactorily over, sank 
into the bows, where, spattered by the spray, he kept a keen look-out, 
though Red-Fish bar, which had been as described, was the great- 
est danger in the bay. Blake’s admiration of the stranger's knowledge and 
conduct was great, and it only seemed to increase his curiosity, already 
much aroused. For two hours they went on their way, threading their 
patl. w iscathed through shoals and reefs, and islands, and rude oyster banks, 
the buat never once striking bottom; at length, the stranger spoke, and in- 
quired, calling Blake aft, if there were a house on the island. Edward ex- 
plained that there was. 

‘ And where may it be?’ added the speaker. 

‘ At the three trees.’ 

‘ At the three trees, man!’ said the other, glancing fiercely and inquiring- 
ly at him; ‘ are you pretty comfortable there ?’ 

‘ As much as a poor solitary man without a red cent can be.’ 

‘Poor? ahem!’ observed the mysterious unknown. ‘I am glad to hear 

Edward Blake thought this very odd for any man to say, when to him it 
was the cause of so much misery ; but being innately polite, he kept his no- 
tion to himself. 

‘Ready with the grapnel there,’ cried the stranger, in tones which ap- 
peared those of a man accustomed to be obeyed. Blake was ready, and 
next moment the boat was jerked round, the sails lowered and secured, and 
it lay at anchor, with its slight chain as taut as a bar, with the straining force 
of the tempest. Informing Blake in a very cavalier manner, that there 
was not more than three feet water alongside, and that they could manage 
to wade to shore, the unknown shouldered his bundle, and led the way to 
the island. It was close at hand; and ere ten minutes more were pas. 
they both stood before the pilot’s hut. Enteriag, Blake struck a light, and 
weicomed his new friend to bis home. For the first time, our hero noticed 
the stranger, having thrown aside his dreadnought and a that he was a 
very handsome man, with a melancholy, sad, though lofty expression of 
countenance, while lis dcess was singularly well calculated to display his 
figure, being an undress naval uniform. 

‘Very snug and comfortable indeed, Mr. Blake,’ said the unknown; 
‘quite — and easy. Haven't seen anything so at-home on the island this 
mauy & mY 

‘ So ont lived on the island before?’ inquired Edward, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

‘I decidedly have, Mr. Blake; some of the happiest days of my life were 
spent here.’ 

Rattlesnakes and pelicans being the oldest inhabitants that Blake could 
just then recollect, he was surprised ; but not forgetting the duties of hes- 
»itality, he built up a roaring fire, pulled forth an excellent sea-pie, a 
sant of venison, a lot of Indian corn cakes, and apologising for not offer- 
ing spirits, for the best reason, that he had none, bade his host fall to. Be- 
sides, Blake had a soul above whiskey ; he judged, and rightly enough, that 
sobriety was necessary to the prosecution of his schemes of independence, 
and seldom drank aught save water. Notso the stranger; for, observin 
that the contingency was one he was always provided against, he pul 
forth a quart bottle from his bundle, and forthwith brewed some potent 
punch, or, as the Indians very wisely call it, firewater. Blake, after some 
demurring, joined him, under the plea of the coldness of the night, and was 
very soon far heyond the borders of right reason. The results very shortly 
became evident. In a fit of that maudlin sentimentality, unlimited con- 
fidence in every one of the human species, and love of talking, which are 
not the least dangerous effects of ardent spirits, he told his whcle private 
history to a man whose name even he did net know. He told of his love, 
his hope, his poverty, and his treasure seeking; he told, iu a word, all he had 
to tell. The stranger listened attentively: and when Blake came to the 
words, ‘ Treasure Buried by Lafitte,’ he fairly started from his chair. 





‘ What’s the matter, my dear friend?’ said Blake. 

‘Nothing. Go on.’ 

When Blake had quite finished, the unknown was silent for some time, 
looking full in his host’s face. Sometimes he would start and mutter to him- 
self. Atlength he spoke : 

‘ And who was this Lafitte ?’ 

‘ A sort of a water-rat; akind of a—a—a sort of a sea-serpent; a pirate 
who robbed and murdered.’ 

‘ Pirate he was!’ almost thundered the stranger ; ‘driven to it by the scorn 
of the woman he loved and learnt to hate. He robbed, under a commis- 
sion from Columbia, but he never murdered. To the last he stvod by his 
country ; and except in fair fight no blood ever stained his hand.’ 

‘Perhaps you knew the individual,’ hiccupped Blake. 

‘No matter; bat where have you looked for treasure ?’ 

The treasure-seeker, who began to feel soberer, enumerated the places. 

‘ Did you ever happen now to look in your own house *’ 

‘No,’ replied Blake, in a stupid and astonished manner, gradually, how- 
ever, awakening to a sense of the interest of the subject. 

‘Well, my good friend, people generally do look in the wrong place for 
everything: out of doors men seek counsel, when, by their own fireside, 
sits their best adviser: amusement and relaxation, best found at home, are 
sought anywhere but there. So. sir, you sought the treasure anywhere but 
where it was. That you seek, you have built over.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ said Blake, looking ebout half awake. 

‘Ido; at the foot of that tree which supports the back of your house.— 
Hearken !’ continued the stranger, seizing Edward by tbe arm and reseat- 
ing him. ‘I came here to seek this treasure. I find your house built over 
it. You give me afree passage, shelter, and hospitality, and, what is more, 
your confidence. Your story interests me much, and | am willing to share 
what is here with you. [am aloue in the world, and if my wealth can give 
happiness to two worthy people, it will atone for much. Now let us 
have it up, and bless your stars that you have given shelter and food to the 
water-rat and sea-serpent Henri Lafitte.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Blake, as sober as a judge, ‘I beg your pardon. Your whis- 
key was over strong, and ran away with my senses. How shall I thank 
you?’ 

‘ By digging 7 the box.’ replied Lafitte, smiling. 

The sequel tells itself. Blake shared with the bold outlaw bis secret 
hoard’; he married Joan ; has half a dozen children in Harris county, Tex- 
as, the eldest called Lafitte Blake; and mever again did he call the fa- 
mous officer of the Columbian Republic a water-rat, nur evel 4 sea-ser- 


pent. 
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ON THE MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF SERVIA, AND 
THE DEFENCE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
BY G. F. HERMAN. 
Ten years after his signal victory at Pultava, Pe ter the Great, to cover 
his south-eastern frontiers from the incursions of the I irtar tribes, estab- 
lished a line of military posts from the Don to the Volga. From that pe- 


riod the Russian god Terminus has never halted in his gigantic career of 
territorial aggrandizement. The policy of this northern power towards 
her neighbours has been one of deliberate and undeviating encroachments, 
advancing stealthily, step by step, slowly but steadily ; adjourning, some- 
times for years, the consummation of her Machiavelian schemes, but nev- 
er abandoning for even a moment, her original conception, of undermin- 
ing her victims, either by ind fatigable intrigue or open violence. 

Carried out with a singular admixture of Greek duplicity and Scythian 
energy. this ambitious policy has been uniformly successful in its results 
By the skilful application of the Roman maxim, ‘ Divide et impera,’ Rus- 
sia has successively incorporate d with her territory the Crimea, the Uk- 
raine, Courland, inland, Georgia, Immeritia, Mingrelia, Armenia, Po- 
land, Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia. In little more than halfa 
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century, this northern empire has doubled her territorial extent, and ad- 
ded thirty millions to her population. On the side of Persia, her frontier 
has been pushed forward to the Araxes; on that of Turkey, to the mouth 
of the Danube in Europe; and to that of the Khur in Asia; while in the 
west of Europe her advanced posts are within ten marches of Berlin and 
Vienna. 

The treaty of Adrianople brought Russia to the Danube, the late move- 
ment in Servia has paved the way to her permanent establishinent beyond 
it. By following out her invariable policy, skilfully modified according 
to circumstances, by artfully appealing to the fears or cupidity of the Ser- 
vian chiefs, if her intrigues and wily agency be allowed unopposed by the 
blind security, the fratricidal indifference of Great Britain and Austria, to 
sweep away every existing barrier, the authority of the Imperial Autocrat 
will soon be as firmly established in Servia, as it already is in the two 
conterminous principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. As fell Poland, 
Georgia, and Immeritia, so will fall Servia. Discontent and jealousy, 
first excited by indefatigable intrigue, soon lead to open violence, and af- 
fords a specious title to interference in the internal affairs of the country ; 
a title eagerly asserted on the first favourable opportunity, and which has 
already rendered the Russian Autocrat the suzerain, de facto, of Ser- 
Wia. 

The accession to the already overgrown empire of the Czar of this 
mountain province, containing a superficial extent of twenty thousand 
square miles, with a population of barely a million—Slavonian in race, 
Christians in creed, semi-Oriental in their character and habits—this 
trifling addition to the already gigantic dimensions of the northern ava- 
lanche in its onward roll towards the sunny regions of the South, may to 
the superficial observer appear of no great importance ; but to the more 
practised eye, a single glance at the map will exhibit the vast strategic 
and political importance of Servia, in its connexion with the general de- 
fence of the Turkish empire, and for the accomplishment of those gigan- 















































































































































ef tic schemes of aggrandizement—not only the darling, the traditionary ob- 
A jects of her ambition, but in which the safety of the existing order of 
| things in Russia is so essentially involved. 


The importance of the military occupation of Servia to Russia may be 
thus briefly enumerated :— 

Ist. 1t will place her securely ‘a cheval’ on the Danube, and impart to 
her the undisputed command of that river from its confluence with the 
Saave, at Belgrade, to its mouth in the Black Sea. : 

2ndly. By the possession of the important fortress of Belgrade, which 
engineers would soon render the Ehrenbreitstein of the Danube, Russia will 
be mistress of the mouth of the Saave, which is navigable to within forty 
miles of Carlstadt, on the Austrian Croatian frontier, from which runs a mag- 
nificent military road of ninety miles to Fiume, on the Adriatic. Thus, at 
one swoop, the Russian Eagle will command the only two outlets for the 
oe wae gy of Lower Hangary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Transylvania, Wallachia, 

oldavia, Servia, and Bulgaria; countries containing an aggregate popula- 
tion of eighteen millions, and to the commerce of which the application 
of steam to the navigation of the Saave and the Danube, and their various 
tributaries, is imparting a rapid and progressive development. 

3rdly. In the execution of her long cherished designs on Turkey, the pos- 
session of Servia will give to Russia the immense strategic advantage of 
an interior over two exterior lines of occupation, by enabling her on the one 
hand to effectually neutralize the co-operation of Austria, and, on the other, 
to turn, by its left, the Turkish front of operation, extending from Varna to 
Osman Bazaar, by the direct march of a corps d’ armee from Servia upon 
Adrianople. 

_ There is no power in Europe which has a greater stake in maintaining the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire than Austria; and certainly not one that. 
in its hour of need, can affurd it such ready and effective aid. Ina war be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, Austria, as the ally of the latter, by her position, 
; would be enabled to act with rapidity and decisive effect upon the imme- 
He diate right and rear of the Russian line of operation, by advancing, from 
Transylvania and Gallicia, into Wallachia, on the left bank, and into Servia, 
from Hungary, by the right bank of the Danube. Thus, in the latter case, 
while one Austrian corps advanced, by Negotin, into Bulgaria, to cover the 
Turkish fortresses, Widin, Nicopoli, Roustuck, &c., and to secure the pass- 
es of the Balkan, on the left of the Schumla; another might enter Rumelia, 
march direct upon Adrianople, throw forward strong detachmeuts to Rodos- 
to, Gallipoli, aud Enos, inorder to cover the Dardanelles and co operate 
with a at the head of the Archipelago. By the skilful application 
of the advantages of her strategic position, Austria may at any time re-enact 
the part she played in 1813, when throwing her whole weight into the 
4 scales of the coalition, she debouched from Bohemia on the left and rear of 
the French line of operation, aud re-conquered in two months the kingdom 
of [taly and her former inflaence in Germany, lost by fifteen years of unin- 

terrupted reverses. 

But all these strategic advantages would be forfeited were Russia mistress 
of Servia, for while holding Austria in check on the line of the Saave, a 
Russian corps might debouch from Servia by Nissa, and moving by Sofia 
and the Porta Trajana upon Philippopolis, march direct upon Adrianople.— 
Threatened in front by the main Russian army advancing from the Danube, 
turned by their left by the march of the Servian corps, the Turks must 
abandon their forward position on the north of the Balkan to preserve their 
communications with the capital This route, by Nissa and Sofia, which 
only crosses branches of the Balkan, and leaves the principal chain to the 
lett, is much less difficult than either of the two roads across the Balkan to 
the left of Schumla, from Ternova to Kassanlik and Islamje, or the two other 
passes on the right, by Aidos and Carnabat. In fact it is the route used by 
couriers, is practicable for artillery, and accompanied by good collateral 
roads passing through (on debouching from the Trajan pass) an open and 
extremely well cultivated conntry. The ancient town of Philippopolis 
with its Greek population, which carries on an extensive commerce in rice 
se in its immediate vicinity, would afford to the troops ample means 

th of transport and subsistence. 

The river Marissa (the ancient Ebrus) is navigable from this ‘point, and 
running parallel to the Russian line of march, would offer great facilities for 
the transport of supplies, materiel, &c., &c. In 1638, the Austrians, under 

: the Prince of Baden, after defeating the Turks at Nissa, occupied for some 
tme Sofia, and pushing forward some detachments of light troops to Philip- 
popolis, carried off the Cadi and some of the principal inhabitants of that 

- The alarm spread through Macedonia and Epirus. At Adrianople 
the Turks considered themselves so unsafe that they fled in great numbers 
into Asia. 

But this is not the only strategic advantage that Russia will derive from 
the possession of Servia. It wi:lform a secure and advanced base of opera- 
tions for the reduction of Bosnia, Croatia, Herzegovina, and Albania, which 
wouldbring her into immediate juxta positiun with the kingdom of Greece, 
with the Dalmatian and Illyrian provinces of Austria, and with the whole 
line of her Croatian and Slavonian military frontier, containing a population 
identical in race and creed to her own. 

Thus the Russians in Servia would be within about fifteen marches 
of the Adriatlc, thirty of Adrianople, and ten of Vienna. The Northern 

Colossus would rest one foot on the Black Sea, and the other on the 

i a and hold ineither hand both the keys of Vienna and Constanti- 

Pn aera therefore, the immense importance of Servia in its bearing on 

—— Question—on thenever-slumbering designs of Russia on Turke 
~——the supine indifference with which Austria has allowed her to establish 
beneible. vy influence, a de facto snzerainte in Servia is almost incompre- 
Teall ae We ca) conceive her anxiety for the consolidation of her Polish, 
t o whil Tyrolean states, to which her maritime interests in the East may 
i yi aw me © appear of a secondary importance ; but can the present ruler of 
| ustria be so blinded to his true interests, so terrified by the phantom of lib- 

eralism, or 80 lured by the miserable hound’s portion which the Northern 
Autocrat would, as the _ of his suicidal neutrality, throw to him on the 
partition of the Turkish empire, as to forget the words of his sagacieus 
Sa Que ferons-nous de Constantinople 2?’ In fact, what is to 

ecome of the Danube—that grand connecting artillery of the Austrian em- 
pire—when the Black Seais a Russian lake, and Constantinople a Russian 
city ? Will Austria’s hold on Italy be tightened when the Russians are in 
Dalmatia } Has she (to pursue our question further) already forgotten the 
words of Napoleon, on the ocean rock of his exile—‘ L’ Autriche est dans un 
peril le plus eminent, se laissant complaisamment embrasser en front par 
an Colosse, quand elle n’a pas a reculer d'un pas; car sur ses derrieres et 


——— 
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therefore, to dwell with unavailing regret on the past. Prudence and fore- 
sight should point to the future, and seek, while there is yet time, for the 
means of opposing a dyke to the onward roll of the tide of Russian ambition 
The first a ak obvious measure for the attainment of this desideratum 
will be to enable the Ottoman empire to resist the further encroachment of 
her formidable neighbeur. 

It has been asserted by a celebrated writer of our own age that the de- 
fensive power of a state is in inverse ratio to the vulnerability of its capital. 
The fortifications around Paris, to say nothing of the works of defence now 
in process of construction in other parts of Europe, safliciently attest how 
deeply the truth of this maxim is felt and appreciated by our continental 
neighbours. 

Mistress, as she now is, of the Black Sea, Russia, by a vigorous and rapid- 
ly-executed coup de main, may, with every prospect of success, attempt the 
seizure of the Ottoman capital. To retain possession of it would be another 
affair. Still, the mere occupation of Constantinople would exercise on the 
destinies of Turkey a baneful influence, from which she might never recov- 
er. Intraming a general system of defence for the Turkish empire, the 
fortification of the centre of power is, therefore, of paramount necessity and 
importance. : : 

Drawing as it does its supply of water from a distance of fifteen miles, 

and, with the exception of the old Roman walls, the mosques, and some few 
of the public buildings, constructed as it is entirely of wood, Constantino- 
ple itself is utterly indefensible. On the Black Sea, therefore, and the line 
of the coast, must the system of defence be based. For this purpose the 
points of the coast, from Varna to the mouth of the ee a ourgas, 
Zizeboli, Inada, and Midia, where a disembarkation would be practicable, 
must be placed in an adequate state of defence—an operation which,the great 
improvement in modern artillery will reuder ep ene | easy. The ap- 
plication of the Paixhans guns for the defence of coasts and fortresses, from 
their extent of range and destructive effects, proved as it has been by suc- 
cessive experiments at Brest, Portsmouth, Cronstadt, and Stockholm, will 
henceforward render a grand descent an operation of immense difficulty. 
Acre will probably be the last chapter in the history of naval bombardments, 
The highest authority in our own country—the Duke of Wellington—has 
pronounced ‘ that ships, however well commanded, or however gallant their 
seamen may be, are now incapable of commonly engaging successfully with 
stone walls.’ 
Atall the valneruble points on the Asiatic shore of the Black Sea the same 
system must be pursued. But it is the Black Sea itself which constitutes 
e real base of defence. Neither would it be difficult to euable Turkey to 
contest the maritime supremacy of that sea with her formidable neighbour. 
The application of steam to navigation has narrowed the field of that fine 
seamanship which in naval warfare was the chiet element of success. By 
substituting a fleet of war-steamers (to which the Bosphorus would present 
an impregnable harbour of refuge) for their present navy of huge line-of- 
battle ships, which in the hands of the unskitfal Turks are, for all warlike 
purposes, nearly useless, this equilibrium might be established. Turkey 
possesses in abundance all the materials for the formation of a steam navy, 
and might be taught to handle it with decisive effect. This maritime con- 
dition and the fortification of the capital wuuld restore to their pristine mili- 
tary importance her northern frontier (which from the command of the 
Black Sea, Russia may now turn at pleasure). The only road then left open 
to her armies would be, therefore, as of old—through Bulgaria and Rumelia. 
The experience of former wars has demonstrated the obstacles of every na- 
ture which this line presents to the march of an invader. 

The Dauube and its fortresses, in the first line; Osman Bazaar, the in- 
trenched camp at Schumla, Pravadi, and Varna, in the second; the line of 
the Kamischi(a deep and rapid mountain stream) in its rear,with the passes 
of the Balkan, and the four places of manceuvre at their debouchés, Aidos, 
Carnabat, [salmji, and Kasanlik; all that is required to complete the ensem- 
ble of this system of defence is the construction of a strong place at L miur 
Faki, and an intrenched camp at Adrianople, on the system of the Austrian 
camp at Lintz, capable of serving in case of need, as a refage to a numerous 
army. Situated on the point of junction of numerous lines of communica- 
tion, the strategic position of Adrianople is admirable for such a purpose :— 
‘Si, dans la memorable campagne de 1829,’ says Jomini, ‘ la Porte avait eu 
de bons forts en maconnerie dans les défilés du Balkan, et une belle place 
vers Faki, nous ne serions pas arrives i Adrianople, et les evenemens aurai- 
ent pa se compliquer.’ 

After capturing Silistria and masking Schumla, Diebitsch, by a bold and 
well-combined manceuvre, crossed the Balkan by the pass of Aidos. Schumla 
was thus turned, and Aidosstormed. From this latter point he was enabled 
to communicate with the fleet at Zizeboli, from which he received consid- 
erable supplies and reinforcements. After pushing forward a reconnaissance 
aiong the main road to Constantinople, as far as Kirkalissa, he moved west- 
ward and stormed Carnabat and Jamboli. In the meantime the Grand Vi- 
z er, having defeated the corps left to observe him at Schumla, advanced by 
the pass of Islamji, to cover Adrianople; but Diebitsch having forestalled 
him by the capture of that place and its garrison of fifteen thousand men, the 
Vizier was thrown back on Schumla, Colne cut off from the only road by 
which he could debouche from the mountains into Rumelia. Thus secured 
on both his flanks, the Russian commander advanced and captured Adrian- 
ople. Such was the result of the campaign of 1829, which, according to 
Jomini, had due precaution been taken, might have had avery different ter- 
mination. 

In opposition to the system of defence we have proposed for the Turk- 
ish empire, and which, if skilfully and vigorously applied, will secure 
her independence, it may be advanced that, however feasible it may ap- 
pear in theory, it will be found chimerical in practice from the barbarous 
fanaticism, apathetic indolence, and supine indifference ot the Turks 
themselves. We freely admit that the antecedent history of the Turks 
exhibits the melancholy spectacle of a people professing a religion which 
boldly proclaims its fierce hostility to every other, setting at nought all 
international laws, dead to every feeling of humanity against those they 
denounce as infidels, so proud and bigoted in their attachment to their 
own peculiar manners and customs, as to appear to be incapable of adopt- 
ing the common laws, the habits and courtesies of civilized life. But the 
popular imagination of Western Europe must not suppose that the Turks 





of the present day are insensible to the softer emotions, incapable of gentle 
or refined pursuits, or impervious to all improvements. On the contrary, 
they are making rapid approaches to the feelings and opinions of Christen- 
dom ; and considering the immense difficulties of the task, more has 
been accomplished in the way ofreform in Turkey in the same space 
of time than in almost any other country in Europe. Thus to repeat 
what we formerly advanced, ‘ the army has been organized, to a certain 
degree, on the scientific system of Europe; the navy greatly improved ; 
all the useless charges of the court, and much unnecessary state and eti- 
quette, judiciously abolished ; the financial system revised ; the expendi- 
ture brought within the compass of the revenue; adegree of humanity, 
hitherto unknown, infused into the judicial administration ; the civil ad- 
ministration skilfully modified, and adapted to the altered circumstances 
of the empire; military, naval, and medical schools established, and 
other extensive means of instruction provided ; in fact,a new impulse 
given to all the sources of civilization—new views, new sentiments, 
which are gradually obliterating the broad line of demarcation, which has 
hitherto separated the Ottoman empire from the rest of Europe.’ 

The original constitution of the Turkish empire was sound and vigo- 
rous, and even now, with all the rude shocks it has sustained, its vitality 
is immense, and its existence may yet be protracted by a skilful and ready 
application of its boundless resources to its defence ; but, above all, were 
it possible to induce on the part of those European Powers who have so 
vital an interest in her preservetion, a well-sustained, judicious, and cordia! 
unity of operations. But here lies all the difficulty. By a singular fa- 
tality, thatconservative principle, that counteracting power, which Mon- 
tesquieu ascribed to the maritime Powers of Europe in arresting the 
career of Turkish decadence, is in reality, at the eleventh hour, by their 
unceasing and pragmatic interference in the internal concerns of the em- 
pire, producing the very opposite results. 

* Wallah Billah! exclaimed the imperial Hakim Baschi to a British 
Medical Officer, not long ago at Constantinople,‘ Wallah Billah! the 
land of the Bulbul has too many doctors, they are kiliing her par jalousie 
de metier.’ 

The figurative expression of the learned Hakim conveyed a great poli- 





























sur ses flancs elle n’a que des abimes.’ Prophetic words! for how long 


when brought into immediate contact with anation between whom and 
themselves there is identity of origin, language, aud creed ? 
i The profound sagac ity of the Emperor Joseph saw that the real policy of 
; Austria was inthe East rather than in the West. Hencé his well-known 
views on Wallachia and Moldavia, which would have given to Austria the 
command of the Danube, with aline of coaston the Black Sea, extending 
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will she retain the allegiance of her Sclavonian and Hungarian populations | 


for one hundred miles, between the Danube and the southern branch of the 
and which would also have opposed a barrier to the designs of 
jut by leaving these two principalities in the occupation 


pen to an invasion at any moment into Gallicia, 


1in the three Danubian provinces of Walla- 
It is bootless, 


tical truth. In fact, the most vigorous constitution must in time sink under 


the antagonism of systems to which Turkey is subjected. hus, if Rus 
sia prescribes a copious bleeding o1 amputation, the more cautious Aus- 
| trian recommends a palliative; if France proposes a powerful alterative, 
| Great Britain suggests a gentle tonic. Thus results which are ascribed to 
Turkish apathetic indifference, or bigoted fanaticism, have but too often 
| their origin European jealousy ind intrigue It one Power extends 
j her patronage to the idolatrous Druses, in the pieus hope of mak 
them good Protestants, a sec ond, to counteract the alarming prepon 

; tce she imagines this must lead to, immediately casts the mantle of her 
| protection over the Christian Maronites. The consequences of this 
| European protection soon 
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of the Porte is directed to this quarter of the empire, a third friendly 
Power magnanimously excites a revolt in Servia or Bosnia ; and this deli- 
cate copedies is closely followed by a fourth, who charitably establishes 
in Candiaor Albania her batteries of revolutionary propagandism. Thus, 
by the very Powers who have signed solemn treaties for the preservation 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, silent discontent or open rebel- 
lion is kindled in its four corners. © In fact, whatever talent the Turkish 
Divan may possess is shown, not in skilfully adapting their measures to 
the circumstances of the age, but in gracefully shaping their policy to 
meet the unceasing exigencies of their soi-desant European protectors. 
If they succeed by skilful trimming in satisfying the Great Powers,—if 
at length an apparent calm comes over ‘ thespirit of their dreams, —still 
there is no rest for them. The restless activity—/e besoin de se mettre en 
evidence—of some aspiring representative of some fourth or fifth-rate State, 
soon disturbs their short-lived tranquillity. Diplomacy at Constantinople 
may be compared to the Spanish Arte de Toromaquia. Like their proto- 
types of the bull-ring, the Banderilleros, the diplotnatists will goad the 
Ottoman bull to exhaustion, until the Muscovite matador be ready to slip 
into the arena, and with the grace of a Montes, to give the noble animal 
its coup de grace. E 

This besoin de se mettre en evidence, which is more particularly ex- 
hibited by the Representatives of the petty European States, is a fruitful 
source of annoyance and embarrassment to the Turkish Divan. An ap- 
parent calm comes at length over the troubled waters of the Foreign 
Minister’s official existence. He flatters himself that he may at last in- 
hale the chibouque of refreshment on the divan of repose.—Vain 
hope! ! 

‘Tras la Santa Cruz esta el Demonio.’ 

Suddenly an Elchi Bey, of the fourth or fifth class, discovers that, on a 
recent visit tv the Porte, his first dragoman, or third attaché, were only 
presented with a cup of coffee, while, on a similar and contemporaneous oc- 
casion, the first dragoman, or third attache of a legation corresponding in 
rank to his own, in addition to the cup of coffee, received the honour ofa 
pipe. Inde bellum. A fulminating note, demanding ‘ une satesfaction écla- 
tante,’ in which the Elchi Bey puts forth all his powers of Diplumatic rhet- 
oric, is forthwith sent in to ae Porte. 

‘ A force de forges,’ says an old French proverb, ‘om devient forgeron,’ 
and kappily do the Turks illustrate its trath. In the operatious ot la grande 
guerre diplomatique. they are no match tor their European adversaries ; but 
in la guerre de chicane they are worthy of their Parthian ancestors. Steel- 
ed, therefore, in his imperturbable gravity, the fiery note of the Elchi is 
unheeded by the haughty Turk. Shouid he condescend to notice it, he de- 
votes the audacious Yahour’s Mother's grave to defilement, and swears by 
the Prophet that her uncircumcised son shall eat mountains of dirt. 

The affair, in consequence, assumes a serious aspect,—the interest which 
it excites in all the diplomatic circles, more particularly in des salons of la 
haute Droguemanerie, is intense. There the question is discussed in all its 

yhases. Each illustrious Dragoman gives his neighbour to understand that 

” alone can unravel its multifarious complications—that his extraordinary 
acuteness and profound sagacity can at one blow get rid of the husk, and 
pierce tothe kerne!. Whole pages of Grotius, Putlendorf, Vattel, and Mar- 
tens, are pedantically quoted in illustration In fact, on these occasions the 
wild confusion of the fabulous camp of Agramante is reproduced in a Perote 
salon. 

At last, when the skilful tactics of the Turk have nearly exhausted the 
enemy, when the Elchi Bey of the fourth or fifth class is fairly ‘a bout d’ex- 
pediens,’ has expended every ingenious argument, fine comparison, cases in 

»int, imperious threats—when all the resources of tle diplomatic pyrobal- 

istic art have been tried in vain—when, from the incessant labours of the 

chancellerie, the pale visages and attenuated forms of his secretary ard at- 
taches show symptoms of incipient consumption—when his well-trained 
corps of dragomen has no longer a man effective for the field—when, lastly, 
the fate of Crassus or of Julian flits across the troubled imagination of the 
Elchi himself—lo! he is suddenly saved from irrecoverable Tastee by the 
mediation of the Representative of a Great Power. This powerful diver- 
sion, of course, proves decisive. The Turk gives way ; but )n doing so pre- 
serves his high reputation. Likethe British infantry at Fontenoy, to use 
the languageof the French historian, ‘il quitta le champ de bataille sans tu- 
multe et confusion, et fut vaincu avec honneur.’ Accordingly, on an appoint- 
ed day, the Elchi Bey, radiant with delight, stiff with embroidery, glitter- 
ing with decorations, accompanied by a brilliant staff of attaches, dragomen, 
‘cavasses, etid genus omnne,’ with the flag of his country floating proudly at 
the prow of his caique, proceeds in state to the Porte. There the ‘amende 
honorable ’ is made—the first dragoman or third attaclie smokes the pipe of 
satisfaction on the divan of triuamph—a flaming despatch avnounces the di- 
plomatic victory of the Elchi Bey to his Government—promotion or a deco- 
ration follows as anecessary consequence ; which, in nine cases out of ten, 
isthe quod erat demonstrandum of the whole affair 

How utterly ineffectual must this diplomatic anarchy prove in arrest- 
ing the unity of Russian designs, wielded by the Autocracy of one will! 

Were it possible to find in the Rayab population of Turkey the ele- 
ments for the construction of a Christian State of sufticient strength to 
resist the encroachments of the formidable neighbours by whom, from the 
hour of sts birth, it would be surrounded, the expulsion of the Tarks from 
Europe would neither morally nor politically excite the slightest regret ; but 
the difficulty of finding a substitute in their place arrays them with a politi- 
cal importance that must never be lost sight of. Four centuries of abject 
slavery have not tended to improve the Greek character, or taught them to 
relinquish puerile dispute on frivolous points of the same religion, Secta- 
rian strife, the odium theologicum, rages as fiercely among them at the pres- 
ent time as in the days of Justinian. Among such a people it is in vain, 
therefore, to look for the elements and conditions of empire. The Turks 
must be, therefore, accepted as a necessary evil. In the rising generation, 
springing up under the cate of their new institutions, the elements of re- 
generation will yet be found. 

It would be idle here to dwell on the immense stake which the whole of 
Western Europe has in the independence of furkey,—and on the conse- 
quences that would follow, were this central position of the globe once in 
possession of Ruasia. 

Whatever confideuce the generosity and moderation of the present Em- 
peror may inspire, they are no guarantees for the policy of his successor, 
who, be it recollected, by executing the desigus of the ambitions Catherine, 
will consummate a policy which comes down recommended to him by 
every great name that Russia has possessed. From the White Sea to the 
Black,—from the shores of the Baltic to those of the distant Pacific, there is 
upon this point but one universal feeling among all classes of his people. 
Constantinople to the Russian is the Land of Promise. The conquest of the 
ancient Byzantium gilds the ambitious visions of the army,—gratifies the 
pride and avarice of the nobility,—largely adminis'ers to the pious aspira- 
tions of the clergy,—lightens the chain of the serf,—solaces the dreary ex- 
istence of the Siberian exile,—while to be buried on the road leading to it 
lightens the pang of death ittelf. 

In 1829, a Russian General Officer, who died at Adrianople, left or- 
ders fer bis body to be buried on the Great Road leading to Constantinople : 


‘ Et moriens dulcis reminiscitur Argos.’ 
United Service Magazine. 
ee 


THE EMIGRE. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION 


There is no portion of the world’s chronicles that affords examples of 
greater changes, and more important revolutions—or has had such im- 
mense influence on the world in its governments—upon society, and its in- 
stitutions, as the lastsixty years. Old monarchies have crambled into dust 
—new dynasties have risen on their ruins—ancient thrones have been 
cast down—and modern governments created, till Europe, with the single 
exception of ‘our own little Island,’ has been cut and carved into a hun- 
dred States, according to the conqueror of the day. 

The forerunner of these mighty events, which will make contemporary 
history rival in interest, glory, and misery, the chronicles of Tacitus, of Livy, 
of Thucidides, was Tuk French Revotution. We do not allude to the 
many revolutions in that vacillating country, to which we have ourselves 


been witnesses, but to that which, amidst twenty subs quent changes w hich 
have occurred since, is still called, par excell nec. the Freuch Revolution— 
when Licence, with its blood-red cap, assumed and polluted the sacred 
name of Liberty—when Murder stalked among the people in the disguise 
of Patriotism—when Madness created a power, w hich, like that or Franken 
stein, could not be controlled by its creator. 

The luxurions couch of the noble was then exchanged fer the stony pil- 
low of the gorged Conciergerie—palaces were exchanged for prise ns—plea- 
sures of the voluptuc us Court for the pains of prem iture death—slanghter 
ind desolation reigned in blood throughout--and the country, which am- 


bitioned to give civilization and 


politeness to Kurope, was governed by a 
maddened and blood-thirsty mob. 


Amidst these horrors, which will alone, peraps, 


appear on the page of 


history, there were many private instances of heroic devotion to loyalty, and 
tot umnily affection, which were enough to bave redeeme ithe nation from 
the horrors by which it was surrounded. The lomesti hronicles of the 
unhappy period give to view instauces of devoted loyalty—examples of fi- 


fortitude 








lial and parental affection unprecedented—and of constancy and 
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in trial unequalied. And it is to instances like these that the mind turns, 
to redeem the character of those sanguinary times from some portion of the 
stigma attached to them. ; 

Calais, with every frontier town of unhappy France, was crowded with 

ersons of rank, attempting to escape under various disguises into some 
country still uninfluenced by the maddening sound and fieudish craelties of 
the sans culottes. Dukes aud Duchesses were hurrying from denunciation 
in the disguise of valets and femmes de chambre—iistinctiou oaly brought 
destraction—virtue was only a more conspicuous mark for the malice of the 
vicious. Some bold spirits, urged by the love of gain, hovered round the 
coast, to receive and convey the unhappy emigres to our ‘sea-gitt Isle.’ 

It was a stormy night—a vessel ata given signal had neared the shore— 
the parties for whom it came had nearly all embarked, whena cry almost 
amounting to a shriek was heard—and ere the last passenger was on board, 
a female, in drenched garments, presented herself, supporting the steps of 
a tall figure, and with agouized entreaty implored aduittaace to the safety- 
giving vessel. It was already crowded. ‘That seltishuess which is inher- 
entin poor haman nature even in its direst extremity, iufluenced those who 
thought themseives in safety, and a huudred French oaths and teminine ex- 
clamations mingled with the storm and the refusal of the passsengers 

‘Qh! refuse me not—he is my father! Save him, and 1 will remain!’ 

‘ Leave thee, my child!—never! If we must perish we will die to- 
gether !’ 

Such was the contest between a father and daughter. 

Suddenly, amidst the ‘ sacres’’ and * veutres’ of the Frenchmen, arose a 
sturdy English vatu—' Shiver my top-lights, Jack, it [ can stand that--though 
I don’t understand their polly voos, [ caa feel the piping of their eyes ; and 
so, Mounseers, make way ;’ aud two rough English smugglers jumped from 
the vessel, and in another instant father and daughter were placed side by 
side in the boat ! 

We musi now transport you to 


‘ That famed spot, the Seven Dials hight,’ 


so renowned in the story of Mons. Tonson, and which, together with Petty 
France, became colonized by the French emigrants of that period. Those 
who had been born in palaces, were refaged in attics—gilded chambers, and 
luxurious couches, and ample mirrors, were exchanged for miserable tene- 
ments, truckle bedsteads, and fragments of glass, scarce large enough to re- 
flect the features of the care-worn countenances which were retlecte d upon 
the surface. Yet, in the midst of this wretchedness there was a gaile de 
ceur, an insouciance, a buoyancy of spirit, which the people of no other na- 
tion could have exhivited under similar circumstances. Among these re- 
sided our old friend, M. de Bontemps, and his daughter—the one become 
aged by years—a sad illustration of le vieux bon temps—the latter, by sorrow 
at the altered position of her father. M. de Bontemps had remained steadi- 
ly at his monarch’s side till the last—he had fled ouly when there was no 
hope to be realised by his remaining. Too proud to become the pensioner 
either of that public bounty to the emigrants, which did honour to our gov- 
ernment, or of that private benevoleuce by which so many of them were 
fostered, he and his daughter determined to owe their existence to their 
own exertiuns—she by those little arts of embroidery which had _hithecto 
been the amusemeut of her leisure; he, by the more arduous task of driv- 
ing the idioms of the Freuch language into the heads of stupid pupils. Im- 
agine the mau who had ouly exerted his knowledge in the elegance of his 
native tongue in the Jonmots of the French court—in the delicious soirees of 
‘ Le Petit Trianou,’ spending hours in such an occupation. Imagine him in 
aschool with some fiity boys, among whose pleasures was ranked that of 
quizzing the French tator—he who had commanded a brigade of cavalry 
was now reduced to the command of a class, of which he was the butt. if 
his eyes rested on the desk, he saw the caricature of a lean Frenchman, 
holding up a frog by its hind-legs—the exercises were accompanied by rude 
sketches of a well-ted Englishmen and a starved Frenchman. If he by ac- 
cident turned his head, a tish-hook was fixed in his white hair and queue, 
set off after the old regime by the careful hand of bis daughter. Such was 
now the daily existence of M. de Bontemps, ameliorated only by his even- 
ing hour with his daughter—an hour which was embittered vy the gradual 
decay of that devoted being—too apparent in the pallid forehead, and that 
flushed cheek, so often the sure precursor of the tomb! 

What a beautiful sight is the frieudship of father and child! so pure from 
the dross of all other attachments—but it was to be broken. Mdlle de 
Bontemps sank into her grave, and her father was for the first time alone 
upon the earth! yes—alone. Up to this period, he had never felt the soli- 
tude of the heart—that perfect loneliness—that complete isolation, which 
left him without a thing to love, or to be loved by. Mechanically he pur- 
sued his daily avocations—mechanically submitted to the taunts of his pu- 
pils—but his flute —his few books were neglected. Pleasure had fled forever 
His strength now failed him: some of his employers neglected to pay him, 
and his stipend was reduced by the want of the earnings of that daughter, 
whose exertions had coutinued to the last. The poor Emigre was now 
upon a bed of sickness—buthe had not resided so many years the harmless! 
inhabitant of his humble apartment, without creating respect—without ex- 
citing sympathy. He found them in his humble fellow-lodgers—but he was 
for the first time in debt. The punctuality of his little payments had ob- 
tained him credit—but he was no longer able to preserve it. He was har- 
assed by demands which he could not satisty—bis heart leaped to his mouth 
as he heard a step on the stair—a tap at his door, and he shrank within him- 
self with shame as he said, ‘ Ah, mon bon Monsieur, c’est vrai—it is true~ 
mais je ne puis pas,—a little time my health will return, and I shall pay 
you!’ The creditor would slam the door, muttering his displeasure, and 

our poor Frenchman would hide his burning cheek under his miserable 
coverlet. At length, matters came to extremity—one creditor refused to 
wait any longer; the summons came—for uo creditor’s claim was large 
enough to authorize a more expensive process. M. de Bontemps could not 
attend—execution was issued. To save the amount of bis rent, the land- 
lord distrained, and took possession of his furniture, leaving nothing but the 
person of our poor Frenchman to satisfy the claims of his other creditors. 
The officer came—his errand was soon told. M. de Bontemps started—a 
moment of his ancient energy returned. ‘ Je ne veua pas aller en prison. 
Je suis M.de Bontemps, serviteur du Roi. Allez vous en!’ and his hand 
flew mechanically to that side where in the days of his chivalrous youth a 
sword was hung that had won glory for his master. Its absence restored 
him to the recollection of what he was—and he gazed around the dismantled 
room. The officer, however, seized him. ‘No, leave me to die. Grand 
Dieu! un ami du Roi en prison | un gentilhomme d’une ancienne famille ! 
Upon my knees | pray you leave me to die here—but no, no, not in a pri- 
son!’ Need we say the apyeal was vain? Tis an every-day occuarence ; 
and 80, he who had opened the balls at the Tuileries with Princesses—who 
had been the life of the delicious soirees at Versailles—a special favourite of 
the most beautiful Queen and the gayest Court in Europe, was dragged to 
one of the miserable prisons of the metropolis, at the suit of the keeper of 
= of those miscellaneous stores, better known by the name of chandlers’ 
8 Ops. 

He shuddered as he crossed the threshold—he shuddered as his eyes 
rested on the iron bars; he returned not the greetings of some half-dozen 
compatriots, who would have relieved his necessities, and would have had 
him join their mess. He secluded himself in his apartment; his country- 
men visited him, but were scarcely observed; his eye grew wilder and 
righter : his sense of the present faded ; and, for a few days, he seemed to 

ouly in the past. He imagined himself at Court; he paraded his wretch- 
ed room with an elevated air. ‘Yes! her Majesty. Ah! the Queen is 
coming—all is finished forthe fete. It is superb! and 1 shall dance with 
the ,Queen—the Queen of all hearts, and of la belle France. Hush! what 
isthat? ’Tis the cry ofthe people—the sans culottes. Arm yourselves ; 
where is my good sword? Groans? Ah! the dance is interrupted ; the 
re turn pale, and are dying—the saloon is filled with blood! blood! 
ood! It is the bead of the King! They shout,‘ Vive la liberte !’ Liber- 
ty, where is it ?—here! here! where 1 am a prisoner, ruined, disgraced ? 
Death is the only liberty ! ” A knife lay on the wooden table ; he seized it 
—plunged it into his bosom. The noise of his fall attracted the inhabitants 
of the apartment beneath him ; they rushed up—burst open the door—the 
victim was sitting on the ground—blood was flowing freely from his wound 
one haggard look—one gargling exclamation, trying to embody itself into 
‘Ma Fitte!’—and M. de Bontemps was no more! ° 
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LETTERS OF ROYAL AND NOBLE LADIES. 


Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain. from the Cow- 
mencement of the Twelfth Century to the Close of the Reign of Queen 
Mary. Edited chiefly from Originals in the State-Paper Office, the ‘Tow- 
er of London, &c. By M. A. & Wood. 3 vols. Colb ; 


Ut all historical documents, contemporary letters are amongst the most 
valuable. Written while the events to which they refer are taking place 
olten on the impulse of the moment, stamped with the impress of the age 
and of the hour to which they belong, we know of no source from whence 
°° Clear a view of any given period can be drawn ; but, however interest 
ing they may be, they cannot, for the very reason assigned, be received 
as historical evidence, without great circumspection and due allowance.— 
crn ollection before us, consisting, as it does, entirely of female corres- 
poodence, may not at first sight seem calculated to aid historical inc uiry so 
hen? = letters of the more prominent actors 1n our history ; but then, for 

reader who seeks to trace the progress of society, who feels an interes 


urn, 


_ THe Avion. 


in knowing how our forefathers appeared in every-day life—how their wives 
were ye nee their children were educated—how great historical 
events told upon those, who, although not chief agents, were still closely 
implicated for good or for ill in them,—a collection like the present has its 
value. The work opens with two letters from ‘the good Queen Mande,’ 
—one addressed to Archbishop Anselm, and the other to Pope Paschal.— 
These, however, and those immediately following, have but little interest, 
and it is not until we arrive at the reign of Henry the Third that we meet 
‘ the earliest specimen of a lady’s familiar letter.’ This is an epistle from 
the Lady Havista de Neville, addressed to her son in the Holy Land, about 
the year 1258. It was discovered among some graats in the office of the 
Duchy ot Lancaster, and is traslated frum the original French. The fol- 
lowing is a portion :~— 

‘ Kuow, dear son, that I am well and hearty, thanks to God, and am much 
rejoiced at the uews that William Fitz Simon brought me of your health.— 
God be thanked for it! Know, dear son, that our necessities of receiving 
the returus from your lands can avail nothing, on account of the great rale 
your adversary has in the king’s court, unless you yourself were present.— 
Wherefore your father-in-law and {, and all your other friends, agree that 
you should come to England, and we pray and entreat you, by the faith and 
love that you owe us, that you will not by any means fail in this; since 
you ought once again to return. For we well know that it would be a very 
great dishonour, and we consider it a great sin, to suffer us and ours to be 
disinherited by your indolence. Therefore I anxiously pray you, dear son, 
that you will travel with all possible baste, and also, according to the coun- 
sel of all your frieuds, that you go to the court of Rome, and procure, if you 
can, the letter uf the pope, express and stringent, to the king of England, 
that he should restore your lands, and have them restored. ~ * * 
And good,sweet, dear son, I anxiously pray you that you will send us word 
how much money you have really had by my command, for the thing is not 
in my power, for | could never spy aman who went to that part, that [ 
might seud you letters, which weighs no little upon me. For if it could be 
that I could often have good news of you. and comfort you again by m 
messages, there would be nothing that could more rejoice me, except it 
were to see aud speak to you. And know, dear son, that my heart is griev- 
ed and alarmed day and night, since William Fitz Simon brought me news 
that you were so poorly provided with money ; but God who is Almighty, 
if it please him, give you speedy amendment, and [ will do it tomy utmost 
power. Dear son, | pray you not to trust too much to the money of the 
crusade allowance, for they say that more great lords of England will take 
the cross; and they will take away as much as shall be raised for the cru- 
sade, as certain friends have given me toknow. But do not ever cease, as 
you dearly love me, for no waiting for money, that you can, and to go to the 
court of Rome to acquire for our necessities, and hasten to come to England 
to accomplish our needs. For | hope, by the help of God, et oe could well 
accomplish what you have to do about the acquisition of our lands, that you 
will see such change in England, that never in our time could you have bet- 
ter accomplished your wish, or more to your honour. Wherefore cease not 
to solicit again about your coming, since your can here best serve God. 

The ‘change’ to which Havista alludes in her letter was doubtless that 
consequent ou the passing of the Oxford provisions. It is probable, too, 
that as the son on his return joined the barons’ party, his lands had been 
seized by the King. The ‘ letter of the Pope, express and stringent,’ preves 
how well the King’s character was known, and how difficult it was to ob- 
tain redress from him, except through the nedium of the ecclesiastical pow- 
er. 
Letters chiefly from our Queens, but nene of «ny particular interest, fol- 
luw, until we arrive at those of the unfortunate Catherine of Arragon. These 
are interesting ; they are written in Spanish, ‘ which is remarkably pure and 
correct,’ and contain touching complaiuts of the niggardliuess with which 
Henry the Seventh treated her, aud the neglect of her wishes by the Span- 
ish ambassador, Puebla, whom she terms ‘the doctor.’ Here is ap extract 
from one written in 1505:— 

‘Your highness shall know, as I have often written to you, that siuce I 
came into England I have not had a single maravedi, excep! a certain sum 
which was given me for food, avd this sucha sum that it did not suffice 
without my having many debts in London; and that which troubles me 
more is to see my servants and maidens so at a loss, and that they have not 
wherewith to get clothes: and this I believe is all done by the hand of the 
doctor, who, notwithstanding your highness has written, sending him word 
that he should have money trom the king of Eugland, my lord, that their 
costs should be given them, yet in order uot to trouble him, will rather in- 
trench upon and neglect the service of your highness. Now, my lord, a few 
days ago donua Elvira de Manuel asked my leave to go to Flanders, to get 
cured of a complaint which has come into her eyes, so that she lost the sight 
of one of them; and there is a physician in Flanders who cured the infanta 
donna Isabel of the same disease with which she is affected. She laboured 
to bring him here, so as not to leave me, but could never sacceed with him; 
and I, since if she were blind she could not serve me, durst not serve me, 
durst not hinder her journey. 1 begged the king of England, my lord, that, 
until our donna Elvira should return, his highuess would command that J 
should bave, as a companion, an Old English lady, or that he would take me 
to his court; and I imparted all this to the doctor, thinking to make of the 
rogue a true man; but it did not suffice me—because he not only drew me 
to court, in which I have some pleasure, because I had supplicated the king 
for an asylum, but he negotiated that the king should dismiss all my house- 
hold, and take away my chamber-(equipage,) and send to place it in a 
house of his own, so that I should not be in any way mistress of it.’ 

She goes on to say that she has suffered, for two months, from tertian ague 
‘pain and annoyance, and this will be the cause that I shall soon die !’ 
Alas! poor girl (she was not then more than eighteen,) happy would it have 
been for her had she then died ! A portion of her father’s reply is appended, 
in which he coolly directs that she ‘be very conformable, and pay much 
respect and obedience to the king, my brother.’ 

Anot.er letter, written soon after, makes a still more pitiable state- 
ment :— 

««* * Now I supplicate your highness, for the love of our Lord, that you 
consider bow I am your daughter, and that alter Him (God) I haveno oth- 
er good nor remedy, except in your highness ; and how I am in debt in 
London, and this not for extravagant things, nor yet by relieving my own 
(people), who greatly need it, but only for food ; and how the king of Eng- 
land, my lord, will not cause them (the debts) to be satisfied, although I 
myself spoke to him, and all those of his council, and that with tears; but 
he said that he is not obliged to give me anything, and that even the food 
he gives me is of his good will; because your highness has not kept pro- 
mise with him in the money of my marriage-portion. I told him that | be- 
lieved that in time to come your highness would discharge it. He told me 
that that was yet to see, and that he did not know it. So that. my lord, I 
am in the greatest trouble and anguish in the world. On the one part, see- 
ing all my people that they are ready to ask alms; on the other, the debts 
which I have in London, on the other, about my own person, I have no- 
thing for chemises ; wherefore, by your highness’ life, | have now sold 
some bracelets to get adress of black velvet, for I was all but naked; for 
since I departed thence (from Spain) I have nothing except two new dress- 
es, for till now those I brought from thence have lasted me; although now 
I have nothing but the dresses of brocade. On this account I supplicate 
your highness to command to remedy this, and that as quickly may be ; for 
certainly [ shall not be able to live in this manner.’ . 

What answer her tender father returned to this pathetic appeal is not 
known; but some time after a letter appears, thanking him from his promi- 
ses respecting her dowry, and assuring him that ‘the king much rejoiced 
in seeing the speedy attention your highness intended to give’ to that sub- 
ject. We have convincing proof in this correspondence of what we have 
before said as to the discretion which must be exercised before letters can 
be received as historical evidence: thus respecting the contemplated mar- 
riage of her widowed sister, Catherine thus writes to ber father :— 

‘I wish to advise your highness, that by way of France and also from 
Spain I have learned how the king of France labours, that if the lady 
queen of Castile, my sister, should be married, it should be to the conte de 
Foix; and this does not appear convenient to me, either for the estate of 
your highness or for that of the lady queen of Castile, because it would be 
sending discord to the very knife into that kingdom; and your highness 
could never be secure, since the inconveniences which I here speak of, as 
resulting from such a marriage in effect, might follow. Let not your high- 
ness think that I say this by way of advising you, since I do not say of 
myself anything inthe world that can warn your highness which you will 
not have well before prepared for; but I say it because I, in this, feel my- 
self personally interested.’ 

_ The very next day she wrote in cipher to her father, and observes, in re- 
sree to the marriage, that all she had said was at the dictation of the 
ing :— 

ie told me that I should tell your (highness ) as well on my own part, 
that this would be great inconvenience for the estate of your highness, and 
of the queen, and of her sons, and that Frenchmen entering into that king- 
dom your highness could not be in security ; and many other things about 
this which I do not say, because they are more to his purpose than to that 
of your highness. And that your highness may provide in that which is 
most necessary, and that you may see what is most conducive to your ‘@r- 
vice, it suffices to let you know this, without more apprehension or advi- 
ces; because, as refers to your highness, | consider such things improper.’ 

On the death of Heury Vil., Catherine, as our readers know, became the 





wife of Henry VIII.: and a letter written by her, six weeks after the mar- 





lis 


riage, is here given. ‘ Most provokingly,’ says the editor, ‘ part of this let- 
ter is written m cipher, to which no key can be found,’ and she remarks 
that ‘ probably the secret of the destiny of Catherine of Arragon may lie 
buried in the sigus contrived purposely to baffle research.’ In this letter 
we have assurauce of the ‘great obedience’ of the king of Englend to- 
wards the Spanist: monarch, which we presume was a Mere state compli- 
ment. We have also a fore-shadowing of the ‘quality’ of her husband’s 
reign :— 

His highness and I are very hearty to the service of your highness.— 
Our time is ever passed in continual feasts. . ‘ I supplicate your 
highness to do me so signal a favour as to send to the king my lord three 
horses—one a jennet, and the other from Naples, and the other a Sicilian ; 
because he desires them much, and has asked me to beg your highness for 
them ; in which I shall receive a great favour from your highness; and also 
to command them to be sent by the first messenger that comes here.’ 

Other letters of Catherine tollow ; among them, one addressed to Mr. Al- 
mover Wolsey,’ remarking that she had been always ‘so bound unto’ him, 
is curious, when contrasted with his subsequent conduct. 

Several letters of Henry’s two sisters, Margaret, Queen of Scotland, and 
Mary, Queen Dowager of France, follow. One isa letter from Mary, ad- 
dressed to her affianced husband, the aged Louis X11. Little did he think 
that the only bribe wherewith Wolsey could induce ber to assent to that 
marriage was, the assurance that on his death she should be allowed to mar- 
ry her well-known lover, Charles Brandon. 

In October, 1514, Mary set out with a splendid train, among whom was 
Charles Braudon, Duke of Saffolk, and she was married at Abbeville. Ano- 
ther letter, written about the time of her coronation, 1s worthy notice, as it 
proves the superiority still maintained by the London goldsmiths Itdirects 
the sum of six huadred crowns of ‘ coli, gold ’ to be®paid to William Ver- 
ner, dwelling in London, for jewellery given to certain ladies and damsels, 
‘nearly related to us, whom we donot wish to be mentioned here.” The 
jewelsare specified, aud their weight would astonish a moderna belle ; a 

old cross, set with gems, weighing ten ounces anda half, and a gold col- 
e. set with a fine diamond and two sapphires, weighing two marks, three 
ounces aud a half (more than a poundand ahalf!). The most curious part 
of this correspondence, however, refers to the period immediately fcllow- 
ing the death of Louis. who, on the first of January, within three months of 
her marriage, left her a most joyful widow. 

With a strange carelessness, Henry had allowed the duke of Suffolk to 
continue with herin France. He, however, visited England just before 
the French King’s death, but speedily returned us chief of the embassy ‘to 
condole with the queen.’ Mary was so strongly suspected of a design to 
pledge herself to Brandon, that Wolsey, even during the last illness of Louis, 
wrote to caution her against entering into any engagement. The following 
is part of her letter to ber brother: — 

‘Sire, | pray your grace that it will please your grace to be so good lord 
and brother to me that you will send hither as svon 2s you may possibly 
hither to me. Sire, | beseech your ther that yeu will keep all the promi- 
ses that you promised me when 1 took my leave of you by the w(ater s]ide. 
Sire, your grace knoweth well that I did marry for your p![easure a)t this 
time, and now L[ trust that you will suffer me to [marry as] me Ifiketh fo]r 
to do; for sire, I k[now that you shall have * * s that they * * for [ assure 
your grace that [my mi]nd is not there where they would have me, and I 
trust [your grace ] will not do so to me that has always been so glad to ful- 
fil your mind as I have been: wherefore I beseech your grace for to be 
good lord and brother to me; for, sire, an if your grace will have gran[{ ted] 
me married in any place, [saving whereas my mind is, | will be there, 
whereas your grace nor no other shall have any joy of me, for, | promise 
your grace, you shall hear that [ will be in some religious house, the which 
{ think your grace would be very sorry of, and all your realm.’ 

Mary, who, like her sister Margaret, appears to have pos:essed no small 
share ot Tudor spirit and stubbornness, was resolved to have her way, and 
probably fearing the express pri-hibition of her brother, she forthwith married 
her old lover. Another piteous letter follows, in which she te!!s her brother 
that she had confessed to the French king ‘the good mind which, for divers 
considerations, I bear to my Lord of Suffolk, and humbly beseeching that it 
may like your grace to bear your favour and consent to the same.’ 

The rage of the king when he first heard of this private marriage,— as 
we learn from a characteristic letter of Wolsey, was extreme. ‘ Fis grace,’ 
Wolsey says, ‘is so encholered therewith, that I cannot devise or study the 
remedy thereof.’ Wolsey’s profound knowledge of the king, however, 
eventually discovered a way to pacity the royal lion, and suggested sub- 
missive deprecations of his anger, and a large share of the jewels, plate, and 
money which formed the young widow’s dower. These were gladly offer- 
ed; and soon after Mary and her husband quitted Paris to receive her broth- 
er’s pardon, who, by a public marriage celebrated in May, at Greenwich, 
at length testified his willingness that his ‘ cloth of gold’ should be matched 
with ‘cloth of frieze.’ : 

Several letters of Margaret of Scotland follow. She was at the time in 
great distress; her hasty marriage with Lord Angus having irritated her 
subjects, who invited the Duke of Albany to take the regency in her stead. 
In the autumn of 1515 she came to an openrupiure with Albany; and as 
she was near her confinement, Lord Dacres wrote to her, on the part of her 
brother, offering an asyium in England. The following extract from the 
plan arranged by herself is curious :—it is addressed to Lord Dacres and 
Thomas Magnus, and sent by her ‘trusty servant Robin Cart.’ 

‘And for her repairing to Blackwater, as is devised, she hath ordained 
that she will feign herself to be sick at Edinburgh, and therefore will gotoa 
town of her own, called Linlithgow, twelve mi'es beyond Edinburgh, ap- 
pointed by the consent of the said duke ; whereas she shail take her cham- 
der, and being there with the Earl Augus, her husband, the first or second 
nigbt after her coming thither will depart without any man or woman with 
her, but only herself, her husband, and tour or five servants that shall not be 
privy to any part of her purpose; and within two or three miles of the said 
town it is devised how the lord chamberlain of Scotland, with convenient 
numbers, shal! receive her for her sure conveyance to Blackwater aforesaid- 
And in case this practise fail the night appointed, then the said chamber- 
lain shall burn some town of the duke’s, and some other ruffling, and so de- 
part into his country again till another night appointed for the same prac- 
lice, which the queen will not fail to follow ; insomuch that she hath requir- 
ed to have for her said conveyance forty hardy and well-striking fellows. 
And notwithstanding her grace is within six weeks of her lving down, yet 
she hath ascertained to us she hath good health, and is strong enough to 
take upon her this journey. Men and horses be appointed for her accord- 
ingly, and the chamberlain in his own person shail be capiain and conducs 
tor of the said matter. And for performance of the premises, her grac+: hath 
sent unto you a ring of gold herein enclosed.’ 

The coolness with which it is proposed that ‘the said chamberlain shall 
burn some tuwn * of the said duke’s, and some other ruffling,’ to take off his 
attention from the fugitives, is characteristic of the barbarous state of so- 
ciety in Scotland. Margaret reached the English border in satety, anc on 
the 7th of October gave birth to a daughter, the Lady Ma garet Douglas, 
mother to Darnley. 

The two following years were passed by Margaret in England ; but soon 
after her return to Scotland she became jealous of her busband, and the vio- 
lent feud that ensued, and eventually ended in a divorce, kept the border- 
wardens well employed for several years. Her first letters after this, com- 
plain of her basbendle securing part of her dower-lands for himself, and 
then follow lamentations of extreme poverty, so that she must even part with 
‘two cups of gold that the king’s grace gave me at my departing.’ Ir:itated, 
probably, at the neglect of her brother, Margaret at length consented to joim 

the recall of the Duke of Albany, a step which exci Henry’s vehement 
indignation. Letters of earnest supplication now follow, addressed to Lord 
Dacres, in which she bids him ‘ not give so lightly credence to evil tales of 
me as you do, for I must cast me to please this realm, since | have my liv- 
ing here, and few friends but through my good bearing.’ In a letter ad- 
dressed to Wolsey, who seems to have discovered that her mischievous ac- 
tivity might be turned to some service as an ‘ intelligencer’ to the English 
court, she appears to have accepted the office ; and henceforward we find 
her addressing her letters to the Earl of Surrey. 

From time to time she reiterates her complaints of poverty. (none oCe 
casion she says, ‘I have nothing to find me my meat with, nor ny servants, 
and my cupboard is lying into pledge.’ 

This last phrase is emphatic, for the ‘ cupboard’ at this period meant the 
cups, spoons, plates, &c., used for ber daily meals From this testimony of 
her letters, Margaret seems to us greatly to have resembled her brother.— 
There is the same wilfulness, the same way wardness, although exercised on 
amore limited scale, the same bitterness against those who had offended 
her, aud it would also appear, the same fancy for divorces, since not nG, 
after her divorce from Angus, and marriage with ‘ Henry Steward,’ we fin 
her loud in her complaints against him :— 

‘And in another part, dearest brother, where that Idid take the lord ef 
Methven (Harry Steward), and did him that honour to take him as my 
hasband, as J understand, at that time, and gave him as much credence as 
I could do: he hath spent my lands and profits upon his own kin and friends, 
in such sort that he hath a them hope and put me into great debts, which 
will be to the sum of 8,000 marks Scotch money; and as yet cannot know 
how nor in what sort, for he would never let me understand how my lands 
was ruled, but said he would answer for the same.’ 





SS 
——————<——— ——_—— 














* The word fown here must be uM lerstood in we ola Scotz.. sense, as 
collection of farm-houses, or a house and its appendages, 
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Her divorce from Ruthven was not obtained, although she long urged it, 
and in a subsequent letter to Henry, in 1534, she promises that she will 
never get into trouble by marrying again. This promise she kept, for death 
put a period to her anxieties and contentions in 1541. 

Curious as are the letters of Queen Margaret for the illustrations they af- 
foard of Border history, we turn with more interest to the familiar letters of 
the ladies of the reign of King Henry the Eighth and his son. The follow- 
ing short note from the Marchioness of Dorset, written about the year 1526, 
is interesting, when we consider to whom it 1s addressed, and remember in 
how few years after, the proudest nobles were compelled to bow at that 
mun’s bidding ; and when we find, towards the end of this very volume, the 

son of this lady placed in his service, and the mother, also Dowager- 

hioness of Dorset, expressing ‘as many humble thanks as any poor 
heart can think for the continuous goodness thet I find at your lordship’s 
hands.’ 

«Cromwell, I will that you send to me in haste the trussing bed of cloth 
of tissue, and the feather bed with the fustians and a mattress longing to the 
same, with the counterpoint (counterpane). Also I will that you deliver all 
such tents, pavilions, and halls, as you have of mine, unto my son (Leonard), 
as you tender my pleasure. And this shall be your sufficient warrant and 
discharge at all times. Written at Bedwell this present Tharsday before 
our Ladyday the Assumption.’ Ceci Dorset. 

‘To Cromwell, my son Marquis’ servant.’ 


Some of the letters to Wolsey are characteristic of the age. Thus we 
have the young Countess- Dowager of Oxford complaining to him of the ri- 
otous p’ ings of the new Earl, and the old Duchess of Norfolk, full of 
tribulation lest the Lord Cardival should suffer from the sweating sickaess, 
awiith minute medical directions as to the treatment of the disease. 


Piiscetlany. 


MAGNETISATION OF LIGHT. 

Royal Society, Nov. 27.—The Marquis of Northampton, President, in 
the chair. Sir frederick Thesiger was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. Faraday’s paper ‘On the Magnetisation of Light and the Illumina- 

tion of Magnetic Lines of Force,’ was concluded. For a long time past, 
the author had felt a strong persuasion, derived from philosophical consid- 
erations, that, among the several powers of nature which, in their various 
forms of operation ou matter, produce different classes of effects, there ex- 
ists an intimate relation; that they are connected by a common origin, have 
@ reciprocal dependence on one another, and are capable, under certain 
conditions, of being converted the one into the other. Already have elec- 
tricity and magnetism afforded evidence of this mutual convertibility ; and 
in extending his views to a wider sphere, the author became convinced that 
these powers must have relations with light aiso, Until lately, his endea- 
‘vours to detect these relations were unsuccessful ; but at length, on instltu- 
ting a more searching interrogation of nature, he arrived at the discovery 
recorded in the present paper, namely, that a ray of light may be electrified 
and maguetised, and that lines of magnetic force may be rendered lumi- 
nous. The fundamental experiment revealing this new and important fact, 
which establishes a link of connexion between two great departments of 
mature, is the followiag:—A ray of light issuing from an Argand lamp is 
first polarised in the horizontal plane by reflection from a glaxs mirror, and 
theu made to pass, for a certain space, through glass composed of silicated 
borate of lead, on its emergence from which it is viewed through a Nichols’ 
eyepiece, capable of revolving on a horizontal axis, so as to interrupt the 
ray, or allow it to be transmitted alternately in the different phases of its 
revolution. The glass through which the ray passes, and which the author 
terms the dimagnetic, is placed between the two poles of a powerful elec- 
tro-magnet, arranged in such a position as that the line of magnetic force 
resulting from their combined action shall coincide with, or differ but little 
from, the course of the ray in its passage through the glass. It was then 
found that if the eye-piece had been so turned as to render the ray invisible 
to the observer looking through the eye-picce before the electric current 
had been established, it becomes visible, whenever, by the completion of 
the circuit, the magnetic force is in operation, but instantly becomes again 
invisible on the cessation of that force by the interruption of the circuit.— 
Farther investigation showed that the magnetic action caused the plane ct 
polarisation of the polarised ray to rotate, for the ray was again rendered 
visible by turning the eye-piece to a certain extent, and that the direction 
of the rotation imp upon the ray, when the magnetic influence was 
aaving from the south pole and proceeding in the same direction as the po- 
lar ray, was right-handed, or similar to that of the motion of the hands 
of a watch, as estimated by an observer at the eye-piece. The direction 
in which the rotation takes place will, of course, be reversed by reversing 
either the course of the ray or the poles of the magnet. Hence it follows 
that the polarised ray is made to rotate in the same direction as the currents 
of positive electricity are circulating both in the helices composing the elec- 
tro-maguet, and also as the hypothetical currents, which, according to Am- 
pere’s theory, circulate in the substance of the steel magnet. 

The rotatory action was found to be always directly proportional to the 
imtensity of the magnetic force, but not to that of the alosttie current ; and 
also to be proportional to the length of that portion of the ray which re- 
ceives the influence. The interposition of substances which occasion nu 
disturbance of the magnetic forces, produced no change in these effects. 
Magnets consisting only of electric helices acted with less power than 
when armed with iron, and in which magnetic action was consequently 
more strongly developed. The author pursues the inquiry by varying, in 
2 great number of ways. the circumstances in which this newly discov- 
ered influence is exerted, and finds that the modifications thus introduced 
in the results are all explicable by reference to the general laws above 
stated Thus the effect is produced, though in a less degree, when the 
pelarised ray is subjected to the action of an ordinary magnet instead of 
one that derives its power from a voltaic current, and it is also weaker 
when a single pole only is employed. It is, on the other hand, increased 
by the addition of a hollow cylinder of iron placed within the helix, the 
Serve ray traversing its axis being then acted upon with great energy. 

elices act with equal power in any part of the cylindric space which they 
enclose. The heavy glass used in these experiments was found to pos- 
sess in itself no specific magneto-inductive action. Different media differ 
extremely in the degree in which they are capable of exerting the rota- 
tory power over a polarised ray of light. It is a power which has no ap- 
parent relation to the other physical properties, whether chemical or me- 
chanical, of these bodies ; yet, however it may differ in its degree, it is al- 
ways the same in kind; the rotation it effects is invariably in one direction, 
dependent, however, on the direction of the ray and of the magnetic force 
In this respect it differs essentially from the rotary power naturally pos- 
sessed by many bodies, such as quartz, sugar, oil of turpentine, &c., 
which exhibit the phenomena of circular polarisation, for in some of 
these the rotation takes place to the right and others to the left. When, 
therefore, such substances are employed as dimagnetics, the natural and 

the superinduced powers tend to produce either the same or opposite ro- 
tations, and the resulting effects are modified according as they are cumu- 
dative in the former case and differential in the latter. In the concluding 
section ofthe paper the author enters into general considerations on the 
mature of the newly-discovered power of electricity and magnetism over 
light, and remarks that all these powers possess in common a quality of 
character which constitutes them a uebelien class, and afford an opening 
which before was wanting for the appliance of these powers to the inves- 
tigation of this and other radient agencies The phenomena thus brought 
to light confirm the views entertained by the author relative to the con- 
stitution of matter as being spheres of power, for the operation of which 
.the conception of a solid nucleus is not necessary, and leads to the pre- 
eumption that the influence of magnetism on bodies which exhibit no 
magnetic properties, consists in producing in them a state of electric ten- 
sion tending to a current ; while on iron, nickel, and other bodies suscep- 
tible of magnetism, currents are actually established by the same influ- 
ence. 
The author states that he is still engaged in the prosecution of these in- 
quiries. 














A VISIT TO TAHITI. 
From Dr. Coulter's Adventures in the Pacific. 


With the aid of a fresh breeze and a careful guiding of the ship, we arrived 
u the smooth basin in front of Papete. This is certainly a lovely harbour 
io lie in. Outside there is 2 barrier of cora! reef, which effectually keeps off 
tall swell; and the water is so smooth that the smallest boat can at any time 
land at any part of the beach. About the centre of the harbour is a smail 


day. The rise and fall of water in the harbour is very little, and does not 


at all effect shipping or boat-landing. On the point at the upper end of the 
harbour is the very comfortable dwelling and pearl|-shell store- house of Cap- 
tain Abell, who is married to a daughter of Mr Henry’s, the missionary.— 
Closv to his house, and near the beach, lay a large barque, in which he made 
several trips to the Gambier Islands for pearl-shell. Next along the beach 
was a small neat house, a kind of hotel! or house of cali for ship captains, 
&c., kept by a Mrs. Buckles, widow of the late Captain Buckles; then a few 
straggling bouses of Euglish and American residents, intermingled with 
these of the natives down to the middle of the harbour, where the long low 
house of the queen was situated, fronted by two or three large trees on the 
edge of the beach. A few of the houses were whitewashed with lime made 
from the burning of coral rock. Altogether it had the appearance of a strag- 
gling village. At the lower end of the harbour stood Mr. Pritchard’s house, 
long and weather-boarded, with piazza in front, a plot of grass, and a few 
cocoa-nut trees between it and the beach. There were also the native and 
English churches close together; the former large, the latter small. The 
rich foliage of the bread-fruit, lime, lemon, cocoa-nut, and guava trees, were 
waiving over and between the houses, and scented the air all around. 

The houses are all so rurally concealed that, to look at the shore from 
even a short distance, you might imagine that the population or trade of the 
place was absolutely insignificant ; and it is only on shore while walking 
either round the beautiful but narrow road, that nearly encircles the island, 
or through the interior, that you become aware of the extent of the popu- 
lation. There is a constanthammering noise, resembling whatis made by 
our leather manufacturers in or over tan-yards, going on-—this is ihe gon 
out of the tapa or native cloth; and in fact, with the exception of this, au 
the noise of groups of children singing and playing in the shade, there is 
none other—all appears peace and harmony. It is from such a transition as 
I have just wae § through—from the heathen in all his naked barbarism, to 
the mild Christianised native—that one would at once feel and know where 
the missionary had been, and where Christianity was established. In the 
places I lately came from there was war, devouring each other, and savage 
confusion everywhere. Here all was peace; man and nature were in har- 
mony with each other. The power of religion had completely altered the 
naturally uncontrolled character of the native, and effectually subdued bar- 
barism. The former history of these islanders is well kuown to all readers. 
They were guilty of every bad and profane act. Infanticide and human sac- 
rifices, in all their horrid shapes, were common occurrences. Utter aban- 
donment and liceutiousness prevailed over those islands. What are they now? 
The query may be answered in a very few words—‘ They are far more 
decided Christians than the chief part of the civilized visitors.’ It is not 
at all an unusual thing to hear a native at Tahiti lecture a European on 
his badness and want of religion. As usual in those seas, where the ship- 
ing lay is the worst. I have been all through Tahiti, and round the va- 
rious stations, and I must say the only habitual wickednsss I saw or heard 
of was at‘ Papete.’ In other districts, far from the harbour, it was de- 
lightful to spend time with the natives. Infact, during my different visits 
to Tahiti, | avoided Papete as much as possible ; | did not like it. The 
white residents there were all a sordid, speculative set, with few excep- 
tions perfectly indifferent to religion, and gave no aid, by their example, 
to the propagation of it. They were all bent on money-making by any 
means, either off natives or strangers. The contrast was even greater on 
Saturday (for that is the Tahitian Sabbath) in the churches. In the na- 
tive one there was a dense congregation, every one occupying their res- 
— seats; the English church, though very small, was not half 

led. ‘ 





RECOVERED MANUSCRIPT OF ARIOSTO. 


We learn from the Italian journals, that Signor Innocenzo Giampieri, Con 
servator of the Palatine Library of the Grand Dake of Tuscany, has disco- 
vered the manuscript of alarge portion of an unpublished epic poem by 
Ariosto. Signor Giampieri has published the following details: 

“ The manuscript in questiou,” he says, “bears the titleof ‘ Rinaldo Ardito,’ 
(Orlando the Bold). I discovered, in July last, the precious manuscript in 
a village of the Ferrarese; and I immediately effected its purchase. The 
manuscript is incomplete; but there is every reason to suppose that it is en- 
tirely in the handwriting of the illustrious author of the *‘ Orlando Farioso ;’ 
for it resembles, in its most minute particulars, the autographs of Ariosto 
which are preserved at Ferrara, and with which I have carefally compared 
it, It appears, that on the death of Ariosto, in 1533, his relations and friends 
were wholly ignorant of the existence of the Rinaldo Ardito: for his son, 
Virginio Ariosto, makes no mention of it in bis ‘ Memoirs of the Ariosto Fa- 
mily,’ published at the time, and in which he gives the most circumstantial 
details relative to his father’s works. It was only so long after as 1551, that 
a Florentine biographer, Antonio Francesca Dona, in asort of catalogue, en- 
tided Liberia, mentioned it in these terms:—‘ Lodovico Ariosto. Rinaldo 
Ardito, dodici canti.’ But shortly afterwards Giovan Batista Pigria and Gi- 
rolama,Garvlfo, historiographers to Alphonso I1., and two distinguished lit- 
erary men, Muzzuchelli and Barotti, denied the existence of the ‘ Rinaldo 
Ardito ;’ and accused Dona of having wantonly invented the title. Girvla- 
mo Baruffaldi, in his ‘ Biography of Ariosto,’ published about the middle of 
the last century, cites the work in question, and says that he has himself 
seen a manuscript which contains 244 stanzas—some of which he trans- 
cribes. There is every reason to suppose that the manuscript which Baruf 
faldi mentions is the very one now in my péssession, for the number of stan- 
zas is the same, and those quoted by him are word for word in my copy. 
The 244 stanzas now found form the third, fourth, and fifth cantos complete, 
and portions of the second and sixth, The remainder of the poem is wunt- 
ing. It appears, from the fragments of the sixth canto, in which the author 
speaks of the battle of Pavia and the capture of Francis the First, that the 
‘ Rinaldo Ardito ’ was composed by Ariosto in 1525, nine years after the 
publication of the earliest edition of the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ and eight years 
before the author’s death in 1533. The manuscript in my possession has 
been written very rapidly, and is full of erasures and corrections in every 
stanza, which made its reading very difficult. Bnt | have succeeded in per- 
fectly deciphering it, and have made a copy which will be immediately sub- 
mitted to publication. 





BYRON. 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ. 

Like an archangel exiled for dark crimes, 

His spirit walk’d the earth in scorn and gloom, 

And where it smote, it smote like the Simoom, 
Deadly though beautiful. Yet there were times 
When bis great soul shone out upon the world 
Iu all the primal brightness of her light, 
Ere from her starry throne to darkness hurl’d. 
His songs were sweet remembrances of heaven, 
Dash'd with the scoflfing spirit of sin and night 
In which he moved, and breathed, and lived. Yet even 
In his most mockiug moments you could trace 
The beauty of the seraph, and the grace 
Which once beam’d round him. Ruin could not blight, 
Nor sin th’ original marks of angel birth efface. 


—_—— 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, Jan. 2lst, 1846. 

My letter this week must be very much like the menu of a French cook 
suddenly called upon to compose a dinner, and having very few materials 
at his command; the morceaw de resistance entirely failing, it must be 
made up of hors d’cuvres and plats volants; for nothing has transpired du- 
ring the week of sufficientinterest to dwell long upon, and, consequently, 
the fare must be more varied than solid. 
One of the two marriages I announced some time back, is accomplish- 
ed ; the granddaughter of the old Directeur de la Monnaie is now la Mar- 
quise de Betnizy, and goes to Court with her husband, who was one of 
the mg to Belgrave-square. Some think that there is more wisdom 
in shifting round, and bending to events, than in clinging obstinately toa 
cause, apparently lost. 
The Duke de Guiche has been received by the Duke de Nemours, 
but respect for his father’s opinions has stopped eny further progress. 
The Morocco Envoy, or ambassador—for he has all the honours of one 
—is a very rigid disciple of the laws of Mahomed; all the good wines of 
France are lost upon him ; he drinks nothing but water, which is furnish- 
ed him every day from the Fontaine du Roi, at St. Cloud, said to be the 
purest source in all France. It is well for him he is thus abstemivus, for 
not being of a robust constitution, his organs of digestion have been some- 
what impaired by the feastings which have been heaped upon him in Par- 





island, with two or three old carronades mounted, a few bushes, and a plea- 
sure house for the Queen, whenever she likes to go to it. This house is of- 
ten used to discuss matters of political business in. The name given to this 
little spot is ‘Mothu.’ Some distance below it, to the westward, is another 
wide opening in the reef, through which all the ships pass out to sea, the 
trade wind rapes | _ after them, from their anchorage out. This natural 
arrangement of the harbour, with its entrance and exit, renders it a sate an- 
chorage for sailing vessels, and one that they can get in or out ofat any time 
in the day, from 9 o'clock a.m. until 6 or7 o'clock p.m. However, with the 
aid of that great modern revolutionizer, steam, you can go in and out at 


is. When he dined with Marshal Soult, Madame Soult treated him to a 
Tarkish dish, which his Eminence might look upon asa flattering atten+ 
tion ; for the French are supposed to think their culinary productions far 
superior to anything Arabia or Turkey can furnish, But Madame la 
Marechale’s Turkish dish has gone the round of the dinners at which the 
Ambassador has assisted, 

A dramatic star, not a pre-eminent one, but one which has shone in 
the theatrical firmament of Paris, from the Odeon to the Boulevards, is 
morally eclipsed, partly by age, partly by habits of excess. Madame Dor- 
val has left the stage; they who have seen her act in ‘ Marie Jean’ will 





either entrance at any time, or a sailing vessel could be towed in night or 


long retain a remembrance of her talents 


a 


Alexandre Dumas has been favoured with the privilege of creating a 
company of actors, for the representation of his own plays. M. Dumas 
beats all literary speculators ever heard of: last year, his novels are said 
to have brought him upwards of 300,000 francs. 

This day is a day of solemnity for France—a day of frightful recollect- 
ion. Itisthe anniversary of a Monarch’s death, brought about by his 
people’s judgment! 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
[From the Almanack of the Month] 


It is well known that the Duke af Wellington answers every letter 
he receives. His habits are such that he acknowledges even every circular 
We have been favoured with the following letters, which we are proud to 
say, have never been published before. ‘hey bave all the Wellington 
stamp of authenticity about them. There cannot be adoabt that they are ori- 
ginal—very original. . 

Field-Marshal Duke of Wellington presents his cumpliments te Mra. 
Somers, and must have more starch in bis collars. . 

F. M. Dake of Wellington presents his compliments to Messrs Heine, 
and, in answer to their letter, never dabbles in lotteries. He thinks them a 
swindle upon the public, and begs they may send him no more letters. As 
for the prizes, he never won one, and never heard of any body who did. 
They are a fiction—a snare—a take-iv. . 

F. M. Duke of Wellington has received Messrs Moses and Son’s circular. 
The Duke has every reason to be satisfied with his own tailor, and, if he 
had not, he certainly would not patronise Moses and Sou. The duke has 
no desire to be taken for a gent. 

F M. Duke of Wellington begs to return the enclosed letter. He cannot 
understand why anything should be sent to him headed, ‘ To Persons 
about to Marry.’ The Duke has no intention of marryiug, and if he had, 
it is no business of Messrs. Hewetson and Co. If any more letters are 
sent to him, they will be torn up. 

F. M. Duke of Wellington has just received along communication from 
Mr. Eisenberg. The Duke begs to say he has no corns, and never means 
to haveany. The Duke never wore a tight boot in his life. It is his 
opinion that if there were no boots there would be no corns. The Duke 
feels no interest whatever in knowing the persons who have had corns— 
quite the contrary. Every man who has them deserves to have them. 
The Duke begs to contradict an error of Mr. Eisenberg’s. He can safely 
say Queen Charlotte never had a single corn, 








A Srory witHout AN END.—T'he Journal de Maine et Loire of the 13th 
Jan., relates the following tale, which may be true, but hes certainly the 
air of invention :—‘ Two days ago a young milkwoman, of the environs of 
La Baumette, newly married, was carrying the produce of her dairy to the 
market of Angers, when she found on her way a black cow fastened toa 
tree, and at a safe distance, laid under another tree, a large bundle. Her 
curiosity was first attracted to the latter, which she found to contain a beau- 
tiful baby-girl, wrapped in fine linen and warm flannels. On further ex- 
amination, she discovered a purse, containing 25 Napoleons and an anony- 
mons letter, intimating that the mother of the child was driven by powerful 
considerations to part with it for several years; that the 500f. were for the 
person who would humanely supply her place ; and the black cow was to 
afford the child milk ; adding, that every year the foster mother should re- 
ceive an ample sum for the maintenance and education of the child, until 
circumstances permitted its natural parent to resume the charge. The 
young milkwoman accepted the trust thus reposed in her, and instead of 
proceeding to the market, hastened home with the foundling, the cow, the 
purse, and the letter.’ 


A Curious Ixcripent.—Lisbon, January 22nd.—The wife of acertain 
Ambassador, a few days since, received a parcel, which, on inspection, 
she found to contain a bracelet of much value. Thinking that such a 
present could only proceed from the gallantry of her husband, she admit- 
ted it into the number of her ornaments; and that very night, being a 
gala night, she wore it at the theatre of San Carlos. The occupant of the 
next box happened to be a French lady, who created some sensation last 
summer in Lisbon, being the bearer of certain bills of exchange, signed 
by a Prince of Royal Blood, and on which the mercantile phrase of * value 
received’ could be taken in its most extensive sense. It appears that the 
husband of the ambassadress alluded to took an active part in the cashing 
of these bills. The French lady, on observing the bracelet, called the 
attention of those who accompanied her to it, and they all expressed their 
merriment in a boisterous manner. ‘The next day the ambassadress re- 
ceived the follow'ng note. 

* Madam,—-I confess I never was more astonished than when I saw 
your excellency enter the theatre last night, ornamented with my bracelet, 
which | had only sent that your excelleney might have an opportunity of 
admiring the good taste that distinguishes your excellency’s husband in 
his presents to his friends. I hope your excellency will have the good- 
néss to return my bracelet by the bearer. I remain, madam, &c.’ 

The ambassador, in the negotiations for discounting the above- mention - 
ed bills, had involved himself in a correspondence of such a delicate na- 
ture, and so full of circumstances, that the lady seems resolved to amuse 
the public by publishing it; that is, if he does not think it worth the high 
price of 12,000 francs, which she has set on it.—Darly News. 


A Diptomatist.—The criminal tribunal of Madrid has lately bad before 
it a man accused of having assumed the character of au envoy from Venue. 
zuela, charged with the negotiation of a treaty of peace and commerce be- 
tween that republic and Spain. The prisoner, it appears, was a wild en- 
thusiast, who conceived that such a treaty would be beneficial to Spain, and, 
as noact of fraud could be proved against him, the sentence pronounced 
upon him was that he be exiled to a Simnce of twenty leagues from the 
capital for twelve months, that he should be deprived for ever of all civil 
rights, and should pay all the costs of the prosecution. 


One of the finest collections of historical portraits in France, that of the 
Marquis de Biencuurt, has just been partly destroyed by fire, which broke 
out in his hotel, Rue de Champs-Elysees. It would appear to have origina- 
ted in bis study, and to have communicated to the bedroom and the library. 
The latter suttered considerably. Some fine autograph letters were saved, 
but a great part of the pictures were destroyed. Amongst them wus a por- 
trait of Michael Angelo painted by himself; one of Erasmus, painted by 
Holbein; several Mignards; three fine Philip de Champaignes; Louis 
XIV. on horseback, by Vaudermeulen ; and portraits of Moliere, Racine, 
avd Boileau, painted in their own time, There were also other pictures of 
value: A Young Girl, by Greuse; a Holy Family, by Mignard ; two In- 
triors, by Bourdon: several pictures by Brauer, &c, Fortunately about 
200 pictures were saved.—Galignani. 


Tue Navy Estimates.—We have good grounds for believing that in the 
navy estimates for 1846-47, no increase of the number of seamen voted for 
the present financial year will be asked for. An addition is to be made to 
that valuable corps the Marine Artillery, from the Royal Marines, and a 
number of men will be enlisted to fill up the vacancies. The number of 
officers, seamen, boys, and marines, at present borne on the books of the 
Royal Navy, is about the number voted—40,000. 


Captain Robert Tucker (of the retired list of 1840) died on the 12th 
inst., at Portsea, in his 77th sear. He was a zealous and brave officer.— 
He eutered the ser¢ice at the early age of eight years, and was first lieuten- 
ant for many years of the Conrageux, Invincible, and Saturn, seventy-fours, 
was twice shipwrecked, and once captured. Lieutenant, 1795: comman- 
der, 1804; captain, 1840. He received the Turkish gold medal for servi- 
ces in Egypt in 1801. 


One of the leading topics of conversation is the new club forming for 
Foreign and English members. The locale isin Piccadilly. It is to con- 
sist of one hundred Foreigners and three hundred Englishmen, and is ex- 
pected to be the most select assemblage ever heard. Its committee, 
which is already formed, consists of sixteen Foreigners, and twelve Eng- 
lishmen. Baron Brunow and Prince Lieven are at the head of the Fo- 
reigners ; and Lords Foley, Hertford, Clanricarde, and Mr. Henry Broad- 
wood, are among the English leaders. Such a club is highly desirable 
here, offering a ready means of showing politeness to foreign visitors, be- 
sides ensuring to Englishmen who like Foreign society, the certainty of 
associating only with those who are unexceptionable. 


We hear that Colonel Lord J. T. H. Somerset has succeeded the late 
Colonel Gurwood as Deputy-Constable of the Tower of London. 


The Victoria and Albert Royal yacht, Captain Lord A. Fitzclarence, 
was dismasted, on Friday week. at Portsmouth. She will be brought into 
the basin to have a new shaft and otber alterations made in her engines. 


The most amusing and exciting fact in Paris is the contemplated duel be- 
tween two rival fair ones, well known in society. All is arranged: them 
seconds are to meet at Valenciennes, and the duel to come off on the Bel- 
gian frontier. 


Mr. Macready is starring with tremendous effect in the provinces. He 
is al present at Plymouth, where he opened last week with ‘Hamlet.’ A 








tumulteous house greeted him with rapturous applat ee. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GE 


Kuperial Parlianent. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Jan. 29. 





—_— 


whe 


inquiry, in either house of parliament, during the present session, into 
im 


at the present moment. In a few weeks a famine would maw d 


Ireland test de- 


commence, and he had not heard one person state that the slig 


' » pli he P w in Ireland for the alleviation | government re-established in the Panjab able to control its army and to pro- 
endence could be placed on the Poor Law 1 ae its subjects. He bad not, up to the present moment, abandoned the Se 
sir. J. GRAHAM said, that no inquiry would be gone into on the part | of seeing that important object effected by the patriotic efforts of the Sikhs 
ofthe Government; the law he feared, was about. to undergo a severe trial | and 


of distress, if it should unfortunately be as extensive as anticipated. 


from the impending distress, but already the Government had reason to 


were also, now, in every moderately sized district, boards of guardians, 


ing magistrates man of the locality, who formed an or- | demanded an explanation of this movement, and no reply being returned 
including "i ee mw) and g° Spatientiin of means of relief. He was by | within a reasonable time, the demand was repeated. The Governor-Gene- 
oe ae ee lost was a perfect measure, but still, | ral, unwilling to believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh government, to 
compared with the absence of any law, they might congra-| which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking any measures 
; themselves on its establishment, He could only repeat the | which might have a tendency to embarrass the government of the Mahara- 
o eed he eave in the last session, that if any member of either house | jah, or to induce collision between the two states. 
ass A. ght 


no means satisfied that the 


whe 


of Parliament asked for any inquiry into the operation of the law, the 


‘ iti it; yas per- i i ili tions were continued at Lahore, the Governor- 
sovernment would offer no opposition to it; the hon. gentleman was per while active military prepara 
hi ae that in the other Cae of Parliament notice of a motion for General considered it necessary to order the advance of troops towards the 
an inquiry had been given by Lord Clancarty. Which motion, or any made | frontier to reinforce the frontier posts. 


by a member of that house, the Government would not oppose. 


Mr.J. O'CONNELI. said, that the New Poor Law, even in the most fa- 
yourable times, had been founda heavy grievance in arolaad, and ha ae 
er relieved the pauperism of the country. It had now to re ng 
test, and he was convinced it would never succeed, Thee vedi et A 
proaching calamity could not be exaggerated ; they were te ~ S one st 
four weeks of famine, and it should be borne in mind that in Ire — - a8 
ine never occurred thal was not attended by that dreadful ees - 
typhus fever. An eminent medical gentleman of Dublin, Dr Corrigan, = 
shown by enquiries into the past history that in Ireland a were : 
ways accompanied by typhus fever. It would give great satisfaction to ” 
people of Ireland to have it declared to them that the Government pe oo 
pared without any unuecessary delay, to carry out some ee a : 
ooject of relieving the existing distress, on a plan more extensive tan 2 
which has already been brought forward ; that plan was one, indeed, totally 
unfitted for the occasion, and he wished it to be distinctly understood that he 
entered his protest against the expectation, if any such there was, that that 
measure was to be received as a boon by the Irish people, It was nothing 
‘or which thanks or gratitude were due; and was buta small return for the 
money of Ireland wen et been taken away from that coun:ry by the ru- 
Jers of this, withcut qualification or pretext. 

Mr, 8. CRA WEORD was glad ha tind that such a measure had been 
decided upon, and all that was to be done whicn could be done by the Gov- 
ernment to meet the demands of a people visited by unforseen distress ; but 
it would have to be recollected that the Irish Poor Law Bill did not provide 
for external! relief; ané, in the event of a famine, some provision should be 
made for (he unfortunate to have food supplied to them in their own houses. 
Ir was to be hoped this would not be overlooked by the Government. 

The conversation then dropped. as 

Mr. FOSTER wished to ask the right hon. the Chancellor of the /Exche- 
quer, whether there was any truth in a report current out of doors, that Go 
vernment had purchased or suggested to purchase of a quantity of maize or 
Indiar: cora for this market in the United States of America. Mr. Foster 
added, that he did not beliove the report himself, but it was believed by 
many. ; ; f 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, that almost immediately af- 
ter the receipt by the government, of the report of Dr. Fairplay and Mr. 

Lindley, which had been laid upon the table, the rignt hon. barouet, the 

First Lord of the Treasury, and himself, consulted upon the course proper 
to be taken, and orders were given for purchasing in the United States a 
certain quantity of maize for the consumption of the people ef Ireland. 

Mr FOSTER inquired what quantity? and having received a reply, 
vchich was inaudible in the gallery, observed that he considered the princi- 
ple of this transaction most objectionable; such a system would be calcula- 
ted to paralyze private enetrprise; the public ought to know how the mat- 
ter stood, and he should tu-morrow inquire what was the quantity or- 
dered. 

House of Commons, Feb. 9. 

Mr. O'CONNELL gave notice that he would to-morrow (this day) call 
the attention of the house tu the subject of the famine and disease in Ire- 
land. 

He would also now ask a question of the right hou. baronet (Sir J. Gra- 
ham,) who, on the previous day, presented to the house a report of Dr. 

Playtair and Mr. Lindley. ' 

That did not come down farther than Nov. 15, but there were in the 

Castle of Dublin commissioners of inquiry into the scarcity in Ireland.— 

Had the right hon. baronet received communications from these commis- 

sious ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said he had from time to time received communications 
through the Lord Lieutenant, from the commission that had been appoit- 
ed; and those communications related to the present position of the people 
of Ireland. ; 
Mr. O'CONNELL asked the right hon. barouet to lay those communica- 
tons ou the table. 
Sir J. GRAHAM replied, that if the hon. and learned member would 
postpoue his question til! next day. he (Sir J. Graham) would see what por- 
tion of those commanications could with propriety be laid on the table. 
THE NEW TARIFF. 
Mr. PATTISON inquired when it was intended that the new tariff should 
come into operation ? 
Sir R. PEEL: The honourable member will perceive that it is impossi- 
ble for me t give him any other answer than this. With respect to the du- 
ties we propose to reduce, speakinz generally, as soon as the house shall 
affirm any resolution, and that resolution is reported, government will re- 
commend, in conformity with previous usage, immediately to permit the 
reduction of duties to be made: taking, however. the customary guarantees 
that if the bill is not passed by the Legislature, the whole duty sanctioned 
by the existing law shall be taken [cheers]. Such has been the course, [ 
believe, without exception, and the reduction will, therefore, commence 
from the day the resolution is reported. With regard to seeds (we under- 


stood the right honourable baronet to add), the change will take effect in 
the month of June. 





Fromthe London Times. 


There appears to be no longer a doubt that an almost universal famiue is 
aout to visit Ireland. Such is the dire reality which has been looming apon 
us through the mist of Irish rumour and English incredulity these four or five 
months, and which now is too distinct and too palpable to be any longer de- 
nied. But the worst feature of the case is the almost utter absence of re- 
source. A dreadful visitation of nature is aggravated by the imperfect 
character of our social institutions. It isimposslble to bit on a remedy 
which shall not ran into abuse, pass into a vicious precedent and, perhaps 


‘the British frontier; the nature of these measures, and the cause of their 
adoption, were at the time fully explained to the Lahore Durbar. 


the last two years, and many most unfriendly proceedings on the part of the 
Durbar, the Goveruor-General in Council has continaed to evince his desire 
Mr P. FRENCH wished to know from the right hon. baronet Bs mange to maintain the relations of amity and concord which had so long exinel 
vether it was the intention of the Government to grant a committee of | between the two states, for the mutual interests and happiness of both. He 
‘ has shown on every occasion the utmost forbearance from consideration to 

operation of the Poor Lawsin Ireland? He was more anxious - the helpless state of the infant Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, whom the British 
ie we to this question on account of the peculiar circumstances 0 goverument had recognized as the successor to the late Maharajah Shere 
rele Singh. 


satisfied that it had beenestablished. The existence of work-houses | tier, as it was alleged by the orders wf the Durbar, for the purpose of in- 
ve different districts at this time was most fortunate and opportune ; there ) yading the British territory. 


———— — 








NERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 











‘ Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Government during 


‘The Governor-General in Council sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh 


ple of that country. Pe 
‘The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the British fron- 


‘ The Governor-General’s agent, by direction of the Governor-General, 


‘ When no reply was given to the repeated demand for explanation, and 


‘The Sikh army bas now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the 
British territories. 
The Governor-General must therefore take measures for effectually pro- 
tecting the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British 
Government, and fur punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers 
of the public peace. ; 
The Governor-General declares the possessions of Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh on the left or British bank of the Sutle} confiscated and annexed to 
the British territories. 
‘The Governor-General] will respect the existmg rights of all Jagheerdars, 
Zamindars, and tenants in the said possessions, who, by the course they 
now pursue, evince? their fidelity tc the British government. 
‘ The Governor-General hereby calls upon al! the chiefs and Sirdars in 
the protected territories to co-operate Cordiaily wiih the British government 
for the punishment of the common enemy, and for the maintenance ot or- 
der in these states. Those of the chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in 
the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the protecting power, will find 
their interests promoted thereby, and those who take a contrary course will 
be treated as enemies to the British government, and will be punished ac- 
cordingly. 
‘The inhabitants of al! the territories on the left bank of the Sutlej are 
hereby directed to abide peaceably in their respective villages, where they 
will meet with efficient protection by the British government. _All parties 
of men found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactoy'y account of their 
proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the ony: peace. 
‘ All subjects of the British government, and those who possess estates on 





is applauded. Inapposite classical allusions are made use of to cover a 
want of familiarity with the facts of the case. The Sikhs have no empire to 
maintain or overthrow. By their treaties with our Indian Government, they 
have long recognised our paramount authority to determine the nature of 
their external relations, and even to set a limit to their progress in any di- 
rection whatsoever. The Governor-General is not, therefore, assailing an 
indepenflent empire ; but, as a suserain lord, is reducing to subjection a state 
invested wiih many of the characteristics of dependence. | 

No great importance, however, need now be attached to such distinctions. 
Whatever may have been the nature of the relations in which the Sikhs 
stood to us, they have at length freed our policy from all embarrassment, and 
left us at liberty to act towards them as we may think fit; and the course 
we are likely to pursue may, perhaps, be gathered from Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s proclamation. All the Sikh territories on the left bank of the Sut- 
lege have at once been annexed to the empire, while we invite all our sub- 
jects and allies to co-operate with us in putting down the ‘common enemy.’ 
To language like this butone meaning can be attached. The Punjab is to 
share the fate of Scinde, and be translated out of the category of barbarism 
= misrule into the mild, beneficent, enlightened circle of our direct in- 

uence. 


From the Bombay Times, Jan, 1. 


The long expected crisis in the affairs of the Panjab has at jast taken 
place. The Sikh army, anxious for plunder, crossed the Sutlej to the num- 
ber of 30,000 men with 70 pieces of artillery. Their sharp-sh voters fired 
upon some English soldiers sent to reconnoitre, and their main body attack- 
ed oar camels. Thus war was declared, and the entire territory on the 
left bank of the Satlej, producing a revenue of £75,000 has been confis- 
cated and annexed to oar dominions. According to the last accounts, the 
forces of the Sikhs were advancing to attack Ferozepore, where General 
Sir John Littler, with a body of resolute men, had thrown up some tempo- 
rary intrenchments for their attack. 

The European and native troops were hurrying from all sides to the fron- 
tier for the purpose of co-operating with General Sir Jobn Littler. The 
Governor General and Commander-in-chief were proceeding to Ferozepore. 
We hourly expect to hear that an engagement was fought, and we have no 
doubt that it will be disastrous for our enemies. Itis not known whether 
the Governor General intends to annex the whole Sikh territory to ourdo- 
minion. The Ranee, who, it appears, has remained in the capital, declares 
having done every thing in her power to avoid hostilities, having beeu una- 
ble to restrain the soldiery. 

Our Alexandria correspondent writes on the 23d of January. War has 
commenced in the Punjab. Letters from Suez state that the Sikhs attack- 
ed the British army with 55,000 men and 150 pieces of artillery, ou the 
2istof December. The fighting was not yet over when the express left 
on the 23d. A great number of Sikhs were killed, 55 pieces of cannon had 
fallen into the hands of the English, who also suffered considerable !oss.— 
Geueral Littler was repulsed at the outset, but the efforts of Sir Heury Har- 
dinge and Sir H. Gough changed the fate of the day in favour of tue Eng- 
lish army. It is believed that the Sikhs were obliged to recross the Sutlej 
on the following day, the 24th of December. 

From the Agra Ukhbar, Dec. 24. 


Reports from native sources are current in our Bazar, that General Sir 
J. H. Littler, after an action with the Sikh troops, has obtained a victory, 
inflicting on them a great slaughter, and himself suffering a loss of some 

ht officers and 400 or 500 men killed and wounded. [tis also said that 





the river Sutlej who by their faithful adherence to the British government 
may be liable to sustain loss, shall be indemouified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

‘ On the other hand, all subjects of the British government who shall con- 


property on this side the Sutlej confiscated, and declared to be aliens and 
enemies of the British government. 
‘ By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India. 
*F. CURRIE. 
‘ Secretary to the Governmentot India with the Governor-General 
‘Camp, Lushkuree Khan-ke-Serai, Dec. 13, 1845.’ 


From the Morning Chronicle, February 6, 1846. 


tillery, and a well-arranged and well supplied commissariat. 





Early in December the Sikh army quitted the capital, probably against 
the wishes of the Mana Ranee, and, separating itself into three divisions, | Oriental Club on the 12th ult :— 
marched with all practicable speed towards the Sutledge, which it crossed, | ‘To the subscribers to the address of the civil and military servants of the 


partly by fording, partly by bridges of boats, to the number, it is said, of; East India Company, and others personally connected with india. 
fifty thousand men. Rumour assigns to it a vast and formidable park of ar- de 


Swrange (o say, they took the English authorities almost completely una- | now assure you that language is inadequate to express the feelings ir 
wares, notwithstanding the corps of news-writers at Lahore, notwith- | by the honour which you have conferred on me. 
standing all the unequivocal indications which the Sikhs themselves had os- | 
tentationsly given of their intention to invade British India. The strength 
of our army was at a considerable distance—our artillery at one place, our | in various capacities. 
cavalry in another, our infantry in a third, and our superior officers here and 
there and everywhere. There was, consequently, much surprise, great 


confusion, infinite hurrying to and fro, as though the Sikhs had dropped from 

the clouds without the slightest forewarning of their approach. Sir John 

Littler, with one division of the army, had to remain on the defensive in Fe- 

rozepore, throwing up works to enable him to hold out against the Sikhs till 

the rest of the army, under Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough, shoald 

come to his succour. This state of things inspired the enemy with unbound- 

ed confidence, while it threw a damp over the minds of our own subjects 

and troops, some of whom, it is said, went over to the Sikhs. 

When at length, after many efforts, the Governor General found himself 
where he ought for some time to have been, the enemy had taken up strong 
positions, from which it would in the first place be necessary to dislodge 
them. The centre of the British army was led on to the attack by the Gov. 
ernor General in person. Sir Hugh Gough commanded on the right, while 
Sir John Littler led on the left wing. ‘Tt was not an onset and a rout, a 
display of force and courage on our part, and of weakness and pusillanimity 
on that of our foes. On the contrary, the Sikhs fought bravely, made a de- 
cisive impression on our Jeft wing, maintained the contest day and night for 
three days, and when the last courier left the field of battle, though their loss 
in men and guns had been prodigious, were still left fighting. Therefore, 
though we entertain not a shadow of apprehension respecting the result of 
the war, it cannot be said that, in their military capacity at least, the Sikhs 
have behaved unworthily. Discipline has not been thrown away on them. 
Turbulent and lawless as have been their proceedings at home, they have 
fought gallantly, more gallantly even than we had anticipated beyond their 
frontier, so that their descent from the pinnacle of power to the level of a 
subjected race, will not be altogether inglorious, or iaconsistent with the 
reputation of lions, which they have long assumed to themselves. 

The effect throughout India of this eruption, notwithstanding that it had 
long been foreseen and calculated ou, has been most extraordinary. The 
shock has been felt throughout our whole empire. Many sleepers seem to 
have been awakened with astart. The heavy battering train, which ought 
to have been at Ferozepore or Loodianah, or at the very furthest at Umbale 
lah, had to be brought up from Cawnpore, while regiments, which ought 
most assuredly to have been nearer the scene of action, had to be despatch- 
ed at a moment's notice from Bombay, in order to replace other regiments 
in Lower Scinde, whence it would probably be necessary to send a consid- 
erable force north ward. 

Rumour is proverbially prone to exaggeration, and therefore we are not 
to interpret its language too strictly ; but the report prevails that all commu- 
nication between the immediate seat of war and Delhi has for the moment 
been cut off ; that strong bodies, escorting treasure, have been attacked, and 














4 nreat extent, nullify itself and perpetuate the misery it affects to cure. 

The Commissioners to iuvestigate the condition of Lreland say it appears 
‘from undoubted authority that of 32 counties in Ireland not one has escap- 
ed failure of the yon crop—of 130 poor law unions not one is exempt— 
— electoral divisions, above 1,400 are certainly reported as having 
Sullered. ; 


——-——___ 
BRITISH INDIA, 
“PROCLAMATION BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL of INDIA. 


‘The British government has ever been on terms of friendship with that 
ol the Punjab. 

‘In the year 1809 a treaty of amity and concord was concluded betwee - 
the British government and the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh, the cond i 
tons of which have always been faithfully observed by the British govern 
ment, and were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Maharajah. - 


‘The same friendly relations have been maintained with the successors of 
of Majarajah Runjeet Singh by the British Government up to the present 


ume. 
‘Since the death of the late Maharajah Shere Singh, the dis: rganized 


State of the Lahore government has made it incumbent ov the Governor- 


General in Council to adopt precautionary measures for the protection o 





almost cut to pieces in our own territories, and that the jungle, over an im- 
mense extent of country, swarms with the fiercest and most desperate plun- 
derers. Even Loodianah dreads that it will be sacked and pillaged. The 
inhabitants, when the last intelligence left, were in the greatest dismay and 
consternation. All the English ladies had taken refuge in the fort, which 
was garrisoned, however, only by the sick, who were incapable of active 
service. It is believed that the plan of the enemy was, by a sudden and im- 
petuous attack, to disperse the British force sent against it, and then imme- 
diately to divide into innumerable small bodies, and to distribute themselves 
over the whole face of the country in search of plander, firing villages, mas- 
sacring the inhabita~ts, and reducing the whole of northern India to a de- 
sert. Of course these schemes will be frustrated; but, even from the im- 
perfect and hurried accounts which have reached us by the present mail, it 
is obvious that the peaceful natives living under our protection on the left 
bank of the Sutlege. have already been exposed to losses and calamities 
from which it is our bounden duty to defend them. 

The theory of empire habitually applied by the press of this country to 
the practical development of our policy in the East is pre-eminently imper- 
fect and unsound. We are admitted to be the paramount authority. It is 
felt that a gun ought not to be fired for hostile purposes, without our per 
mission, from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin ; and yet it is with the utmost 
shrinking and uncertainty that the resolution to introduce order into the Pun 





and generosity, for which no words can convey a due sense of the 
of respect and gratitude and heartfelt emotion by which [am almo 


ei 

a Tetesenens of the 2d Grenadiers, probably 200 strong, escorting trea- 
sure for the Governor General’s camp, had bven attacked and suffered con- 
| siderably. 

| Bomeay, Jan. 5.—News of the invasion of the British territory had reach- 


tinue in the service of the Lahore state, and who disobey this proclamation ed Sir Charles Napier on the 24th of December, and her Majesty's 86th re- 
by not immediately returning tu their allegiance, will be liable to have their | giment and the 12th Regiment Native Infantry, and all other disposable for- 


| ces there, were instantly ordered to prepare for marching to the frontiers of 
the Punjab. The 1st Regiment Bombay Europeans, her Majesty’s 17th Re- 
giment, and the 4th Rifles, 3d and 11th Regiments of Bombay Native In- 
fantry, were under orders for starting in tke steamers from Bombay for Kur- 
| rachee, en route for Scinde, to reinforce the Scinde army. 
= 


| 
| LORD METCALFE. 
The following is his lordship’s reply to the address voted to him at the 


‘My Lords and Sirs—Often as similar declarations have been made, 
none can ever have been made with greater truth than that with which [ 


aspired 


‘It is peculiarly dear to me, as coming from a numerous body who have 
either witnessed or taken an interest in my endeavours to serve my country 
i Among them are some under whom I have had tie 
honour of serving; some whose public services [ have had the honour of 
superintending; some with whom I have co-operated as colleagues ; some 
who, as schoolfellows, have known me from boyhood; some whe, as com- 
temporaries, have been engaged in the same field ; some who hold the high- 
est positions connected witk India; and many who, without my personal ac- 
quaintance, have nevertheless concurred to du me honour; the whole - 
ceeding exhibiting an accumulation of condescension, affection, re ll 
feelings 
whelmed. sao 
‘Such an honour far surpasses any estimate that I can entertain of m 
hamble pretensions ; but although I am conscious that it is chiefly owing > 
kindness and affection, nevertheless, to be the object of such feelings | must 
ever regard as one of the highest honours that the world can afford : 
‘Had [retired from the colonial services of my country with health to 
enable me to discharge other public functions, it would have been the high- 
est satistaction to me to devote the rest of my life to those duties in the lee- 
islature devolving on the rank to which I have been elevate 1 < 
gracious sovereign; but as it appears to be the will of the 
sickness and infirmity should be the lot of my remaining d 
that state cherish the recollection of your kindness as one of th 
sings I can enjoy. 
‘Proud of my relation with the services in India, in which eo many emi. 
nent men have been formed and ate continually rising, it isa source 01 ince- 
scribable pleasure to me that the approbation accorded to my efforts in other 
quarters should meet with sympathy from those personally connected w it] 


d by our most 
Almighty that 
aye, I shall in 
e greatest bles- 


that splendid portion of the British empire, and that one of the last pth 
my public life should be to convey to you my gratetul sense of the gene- 


rous sentiments which you entertain. (Signed) ‘ Metcalfe. 

‘2, Mansfield-street, Feb. 3, 1846,’ 

PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS, AND REWARDS 
FOR GOOD SERVICES. 


A warrant was promulgated yesterday by command of her Maiesty, for 
the purpose of affording ‘a greater encouragement to the non-cominission- 
ed officers and soldiers of the army who may have distinguished themselves 
or who may have given good, faithful, and efficient service’ It is dated 








Windsor, 19th{December, and is comprised in 44 articles; by the first of 
which, whenever her Majesty sball sanction the grant of a commission 
without yurchase to a non-commissioned officer, selected and recommended 
for this ¢ istinction by the Commander in Chief, there shall be granted to 
such officer, in aid of an outfit asa commissioned officer, a sum of £159 if 
appointed to a cavalry regiment, and £100 if to an infantry regiment. 

2. That a sum not exceeding £2,000 a year be distributed for the purpose 
of granting annuities, as rewards for distinguished or meritorious service, 
to sergeants who are now or may be hereafter in the service, either while 
serving, or after discharge with or without pension, in sums not exceeding 
£20, which may be held during service and with pension. 

3. Sergeants selected for this honourary distinctioa entitled to receive and 
wear a silver medal. 


4. The Commander in Chief to select individuals for this mark of appro- 
bation. 

5. With a view of further rewarding meritorious soldiers when diacharg- 
ed, and encouraging good conduct in others, werrauts of 1829 and 1833 al- 
tered, and a gratuity in addition to ordinary pension may be granted upon 
discharge of men who shall have served 21 years in the infantry, or 24 in the 
cavalry. Gratuity to sergeants who shal! have served 10 years as such, £15; 
corporal, 7 years as such, £10; private, £5. 

6. Commanding officer of every regiment may annually recommend such 
individuals while serving as he shall consider best entitled to gratuity, pro- 
vided amount Seasmenmanio’ in any one year does not exceed £30 for regi- 
ment of establishment of 700 rank and file and upwards, and £20 for regi- 
ment of lower establishment than 700 rank and file. , 

7. Men recommended must have compieted 21 years actual service in in- 





jab, even now, at the eleventh hour and under the pressure of necessity, 





fantry, and 24 years in cavalry, and have borne irreproachable characters 
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IS om, ; istinguish- ey of a road ior Military purposes, and faciliaticg the communi- 
or, ifnot strictly within latter conditions, must have particularly distinguish _ = i cael vad Fes ovine ont bet mate s commana 
: iti i ly for intormation, they could do so after the answer to the 

8. Soldiers recommended to receive gratuities for good conduct shall, by Saoveibed tov perk oh ; , they : | 
the North American Colonies, and nothing calculated to creaie discord on 


ed themselves 11 the service. 


roval of Commander in Chief, be entitled to wear silver medals. 
“F 10, and 11. Further refer to taedal, gratuities, &c. 


i t s, and | this subject could exist. 
12, Sean that all corporsls, trampetste, the fire of Sepioeater, 1836, | him; he cared not what line was adopted, provided it was a good one, 
a ap - = additional pay after any period of service, but thay and there was little doubt through whatever section of the country it 
= mae: iditi val ay for good conduct be granted under rules in | might pass, there would grow out ot its erection other! ines. 
ee te 1a, 1a a 18 rogressive increase | from Fredericton to the Grand Falls might be orected. 
, “marks, under re- | drews might be found profitable and pepescrrens bat he [the Speaker] 

) t 


articles 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, a by which a 
of + ed day is made up to 6d., and certain distinguishin 


: “iff i ho shall have completed. 10, 15, 20, or 30 | was anxious to see every facility for 
gulations specified, to soldiers w P ’ Halifax and Quebec. 
19. Soldiers who shall have completed 18 years’ service without having | vince it may, sectional interest ought to give way to the public 
: good. 


ears’ service. 


names entered in Regimental Defaulters’ Book for last 16 years shail be al- 
lowed good. conduct reward, after 20, 25, and 30 years of actual service, two 
years earlier. 


years service iu the ranks. 


21. Soldi o mployments will receive good-conduct pay by | Speech from the Throne, was to be a Government measure, He 
sein sinotion, oaly ta waa pretion of ciretimetanoes mentioned fa this like to add the weight of the Legislature to a scheme which might turn 
| k a sie the He to anything, until they had further mformation 
23, 2 i distinguishing marks, | not pledge the House to anything, un y ha ier : ‘ 
oo Sh Ea an eee ” : They had all heard of oO mae bubbles, as well as other bubbles ; the 
South Sea bubble, the Tulip bubble, and all other bubbles were ruinously 
hurtful to a country. 
funds of women and old men depending entirely on what they had invest- 
27. Forfeiture of service attaching to individuals in respect of additional ed under the countenance of the Legislature of this Province, might be 
pay, in consequence of sentence of court martial or of conviction for de- | ost, « Let us not,’ added Mr. End, ‘ do anything which could subject us 
to the curse of such people for the loss of their property.’ ' 
purchase or ob- | clined to give a quite cool reply to that part of the paragraph in the 
1 be allowed discharge Upon | Speech from the Throne. 


article. 


25. Service requisite to entitle men to distinction‘and rewards granted may 
include former service iu all ranks after age of 15. ne 
26. Regulation «s to men discharged on reduction, or for disability. 


sertion, wil! equally attach to them in SN of good-conduct pay. 
28. Soldiers of good conduct who may rmitted to 

tain free discharges at their own request s 

terms in this article specified. 


29. Soldiers eulisting’since Marca, 1833, who are in the enjoyment of two | the Province and uniting the Colonies, would be of vast benefit to the 
er more distinguished marks, andof good conduct pay, may obtain a per-| country ; erect one Railway, and it will breed others. 


manent pension as an indulgence, at rates fixed. in warrant of February, 


been discharged as unfit for further service or by reduction. 


an honourable distinction, to be conferred only upon the well-condacted 
soldier, commanding officers of regiments are strictly enjoined to enter in 
Defaulters’ Book the name of every soldier who in consequence of mis- 
conduct shall have been subjected to any punishment beyond six days’ drill, 
or seven days’ confinement to barracks ; and the commission of every of- 
fence which shall impose upon commanding officer the necessity of record- 
ing the soldier’s name in the Regimental Defaulters’ Book shall render the 
man ineligible for this reward for two years from that date ; and, if he be 
already in possession of this distinction, shall deprive him ot this distinguish- 
ed mark and good conduct pay for one year ; aud a second recorded offence 
within 12 months shall render two years of uninterrupted good conduct ne- 
y to obtain a restoration of such reward. : 

31. Refers to forfeiture and restoration of good conduct pay and distin- 
guisbing marks. : : 

32. Any soldier who, by having been recorded in the Regimental Defaul- 
ters’ Book, shall have been adjudged to have been guilty of an offence by 
which he is to forfeit the whole ora part of his reward for previous good 
conduct, shall, if he denies the commission of such offence, have the right 
of appeal to court-martial. 

33. A soldier may, for first offence of serious natare, be adjudged by court- 
martial to forfeit al! or any part of the advantages he had derived from pre- 
vious good conduct, ebedatelg or for a period not less than 18 months. 

34. The distinction and rewards for good conduct do not extend to ser- 
geants and other non-commissioned officers above the rank of corporal, 
and they will not be allowed, while serving, any addition to established pay, 
but if permitted to purchase or obtain free discharges at their own request, 
they will be admitted to benefits of article 28; and if discharged on pen- 


sion, they may, for peculiarly good conduct, be allowed an addition of 1d., | “iscussion which he thought was of importance, a2 it indicated the opi- 


2d., 3d., 4d., 5d., and 6d. a day to pensions; provided aggregate pension 
shall in no case exceed, for coonens 1s. and 10d., quartermaster sergeant, 
28.!1d., sergeant major, 2s. 4d. a day. 

35. Soldiers in her Majesty’s service who enlisted before September, 
1836, shall have the option of relinquishing additional pay of 2d. a day, to 
which they are uow entit led after completion of 14 years’ infantry or of 17 
cavalry service, and shall then be etitled by good conduct to advantages of 
good conduct pay while serving, of pension on discharge, and of deferred 
pension granted to soldiers enlisted after September, 1336, 

36. Soldiers now serving, who enlisted on or before the 1st of March, 
1833, by relinquishing right to additional pay for length of service, shall be 
entitled to claim advantages of good conduct pay while serving, hereby 
granted; but as warrants which were in force at the time of their original 
enlistment give them a right to higher rates of pension on discharge than 
those to be granted to men enlisted after March, 1833, not entitled to good 
conduct pay added to pensions on discharge. 

37. In special cases of men enlisted on or before March, 1833, who have 
obtained one or more mark or marks, and who, after short service, may be 
discharged for disabilities or redaction, either without pension, or with tem- 
porary, conditional, or permanent pension, the good conduct pay may, by 
consent of the Secretary at War, be added to pensions, and such men, if 
not placed upon permanent pensions, be registered at Chelsea for deferred 
pensions. 

38. Soldiers serving who enlisted on or before September, 1836, and who 
have completed 20,25, or 30 years’ service, may, on relinquishing right to 
additional pay, receive 4d , 5d , or 6d., aday good conduct pay, provided 
names shall not have been entered fin Defaulters’ Book immediately prece- 
ding exchanges fur periods prescribed by this warrant. 

39. Soldiers who have completed 15 years’ service may, on relinquishi\ 
right to additional pay, receive 3d. per diem good conduct pay, sravided 
names shal! not have been entered in Defaulters’ Book six years preceding 
exchange. 

40 Soldiers of less than 15 years’ service, already in receipt of additional 
pay at 2d. a day for additional service, may on relinquishing right to addi- 
tional pay receive same amount as good-conduct pay, pr: vided rames shall 
not have been entered in Defaulters’ Book two years precediag cachaage. 

41. Soldiers already in receipt of additional pay of 1d, a day for length of 
service :say, on relinquishing right to additional pay, continue to receive 
same auivuut as good conduct pay, provided names shall not have been en- 
—_ in Defaulters’ Book at least two years immediately preceding ex- 
change. 

42 Soldiers not yet in receipt of additional pay for length of service may, 
by reliug ushing right to same, receive good conduct pay on completing pe- 
riods of », 10, 15, 20, and 30 years, if names not entered in Defaulters’ Book 
2, 4, 6,8, 10, or 12 years immediately preceding. 

43 In establishing claims te good conduct pay soldiers who were present 
at the battle of Waterloo shall be allowed to reckon two years in addition 
w actual service, and those enlisted before December, 1329, shall be allow- 
ed to reckon three years for two of actual service after age of 18,in East 
and West Indies (in other than West India regiments) ; but in claiming dis- 
charge under 23th article actual service cn!y at: ‘L be reckoned. 

44. Soldiers enlisted befors September, 1%"? shall be entitled to distin- 





of the measure generally ought to outweizh any particular objection 
90, Service to entitle soldiers to rewards granted after each period of five | urged. 


‘age Poke. throwing any obstacle in the way ; on the contrary, he was anxious to see 
1833, two years earlier than men who have not earned this distinction, and | the people of this Province bestir themselves, and not stand stock-still, 
receive same amount of good conduct pay which would have been added to | when the people of the old world, and neighbouring States were progres- 
their ordinary pension, under rules laid dowa in this warzant, if they had | ging so fast. 
i ‘ pace with the age in which they live; whilé they were chatting others 
30. States, as it is her Majesty’s pleasure that this reward shall be strictly | are at work—while we were perplexed with doubts and fears, and doing 
nothing—while we were all but asleep, Railways were being erected in 
almost every quarter of the world: he was anxious to see a Railroad 
erected in New Brunswick and to give every reasonable facility for its 
speedy completion ; it was one of great importance, and he could see no 
difficulty in it as far as the answer to the address was concerned, 


relating to the contemplated Railway. 
asa member of that House, to a Colonial Railway approved by the British 
Government, and it was his opinion that if the Railway should be built 
to connect the three Colonies, it would be done with the sanction and 
with the assistance of the Imperial Government. 


afford every facility to the Imperial Government, or Capitalists who 





He was anxious to see the Rail Road uniting 


No sectional considerations should influence 


The line 
That to St. An- 


1e erection of a Railway uniting 
Let it pass through whatever portion of the Pro- 


Mr. Partelow was not wedded to any particular line. The importance 


Mr. End was anxious to know whether the Railway referred to in the 
He did not 


He wished to deal cautiously with this project, and 
The money of infants might be invested; the 


He was in- 


Mr. Fisher was of opinion, that the erection of a Railway intersecting 


He was against 


It was necessary to look about them, if they wish to keep 


The Hon. Mr. Simonds had no difficulty in understanding the paragraph 
He was ready to give his support 


He doubted much if the 
British Parliament would erect or assist in erecting a Railway, passing 
along the American frontier. It must, he thought, intersect this pro- 
vince inthe interior and pass towards Quebec on the opposite side of the 
River Saint John. 

Mr. Botsford was in favour of passing the Resolutions prepared by his 
hon. friend from St. John | Mr. Partelow,] and as respected the Railway, 
let it be erected wherever the Government or Capitalists might think 
it most advantageous. He hoped they would be all ready to support any 
such measure, without reference to the locality through which it must 
pass. 

Mr. Payne was ready to support any line of Railway adopted finally 
as the best for the general interest of the country. He would be ready to 


might undertake its erection. , 
Mr. Wilmot said, that a paragraph in the Speech had given rise toa 


nions of hon. members. He was not willing to say much about the Rail- 
way at present, but if his opinion were asked, he would support the great 
national Railway, which would unite the BritishNorth American Colo- 
nies. He would, indeed, be sorry to see any hinderance or obstruction 
offered to the accomplishment of this great work. The one-eyed policy, 
the blind policy, or the no policy at all, which could prompt any oppo- 
sition, would be much to be deplored ; he was for no sectional Legislation 
on this subject ; uo Parish Legislation should be tolerated. He cared 
not where the Railroad was built, provided it accomplished the grand ob- 
ject of uniting the North American Colonies. In case of difficulty with our 
neighbours, this project would, when completed, place these Colonies in 
a better position to defend themselves ; besides the immense facilities it 
would give to internal commerce. With the River St. Lawrence frozen 
up for nearly one half of the year, it was necessary in these days to look 
to our position, and to provide, as far as rested with them, the means of 
affording succour to our fellow subjects, under any circumstances which 
might arise. He hoped there was but one mind on the subject, and that 
they would cordially do all in their power to advance the interests of this 
Colony and of British North America. 

Mr. W. H. Street would go as far as the hon. and learned member 
for York or any other hon. member on the floor of that House, to facili- 
tate the erection of a Railroad to unite the American Provinces ; what he 
alluded to was the vague and indefinite terms in which it was spoken 
of intheSpeech. No particular Jine was alluded to, nor was it said 
whether the contemplated Railway was a government measure, or a joint 
stock speculation. This was the information he sought for, and he would 
repeat, that unless the Imperial Government took the matter up, there 
was little chance of its being attempted for many years. He had hoped 
it would be taken up in the speech from the throne in a more formal way, 
and until they had further information before them, he hoped they would 
be cautious, and not, like children, play with a thing because it is pretty. 
He wished to see the measure based on truth and justice, and when sa- 
tisfied that this was ine case, he would go as far as any one in the Pro- 
vince to carry out the project. 

Mr. Gilbert was astounded that any objection should be made to the 
way the subject of a Railroad should be introduced in the speech. It was 
well known that in England, and in many parts of the United States, 
these works paid well. In the latter country, from 15 to 20 per cent. per 
annum was no unusual dividend. Some of these railways had been erect- 
ed at a great deal higher rate than it was now found they could be built 
for. There was plenty of wood suitable for the purpose of building Rail- 
ways in New Brunswick, and it has been recently found that by a certain 
“ean + wood could be made very durable, and equal to iron rails, and 

rere would not cost one fourth part of the expense. The erection of 
such a Railway would increase the number ot Emigrants, help to settle 
the wilderness lands,and in every way benefit the country. Its supporters 
should have his voice. 
a — 


THE NOOTKA CONVENTION, AND THE QUESTION 
OF TITLE TO THE OREGON. 





ishing marks, whether they accept or not (he « tion of relinquishing ad- 

itional pay,for goo’ conduct pay, and be en'ii'= ‘0 same addition to pen- 

sions aa number uf distinguishing merks they *<: everally possess at peri- 
ed of discbe:go, a3 is allowed to men in rece?y: « . good conduct pay. 


By Her Majesty's commanc, Sipyey Hersert. 


—— 
HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAIL ROAD. 


House of Assembly, Fredericton, Feb. 2d. 

Me. W. N. Street called the attention ofthe House to the paragraph in the 
Ape sel from the Throne, relative to the contemplated Railway, an was of 
inion that m replying to His Excellency’s Speech, the House should 

ake sovesieps to ascertain whether his Excellency had, or would furnish 
iacm: ‘vith some informaion, relative to the intentions of the Home Govern- 
@Mi2at on this important mattter. We understood Mr. Street to say, that trom 
che wording of the paragraph the in Speech from the Throne, to which he 
referred, there was a probability that tae head of the Government might'be 
in possession of some valuable information, which might guide the Llouse 
in theirjanswer tothat paragraph. He (Mr. S ) was avxious tosee a Rail- 
road throagh the Province ; but he would like to know to what line of road 
the Speech reterred. He was very unwilling to pin his faith on this impor- 
tant matter on the sleeve of any one. There was a number of projects on 
foot, and perhaps this paragraph might refer to Mr. Young's Scheme, or it 
might refer to any other; but he was satisfied that unless the British Gov- 
ernment interfered, and assisted in erecting a Railway, these projects might 
turn out to be a mere bubble, and it was not in his opinion, likely that Eng- 
lish Capitalists would take stock in such an undertaking. unless they had 
the support of the Home Government, ” 
His Honour the Speaker saw nothing in the 


4. Bre Mee soe aragraph which couli create 
any difficulty in framing an answer to the ad orer 


ress. It announced that an 


From the Washington correspondence of the Express. 


Wasnineton, Feb. 15. 

Accidentally engaged in reading the second volume of the life and 
times of William Pitt, by Gifford, published in 1809, I have been interested 
in what is there said of the commencement of the English trade upon the 
North West Coast of America. A condensed statement of the facts record- 
ed, may not be uninteresting to the reader at the present time. It was, then, 
in the beginning of the year 1736 that certain merchants, under the protec- 
tion of the East India Company, with a view of supplying the Chinese mar- 
kets with furs and ginseng, communicated their designs to Sir John Mac- 
pherson, then Governor General of India. ‘I'wo vessels were purchased by 
subscription, and “Macpherson was one of the subscribers. Meares, who 
had been a lieutenant in the British Navy, and whose name has been go fre- 
quently— and, on one side of the argument, so unceremoniously—used in the 
recent debate of the House of Represeutatives, was appointed to the com- 
mand of these two vessels. One of them was lost; but the second, called 
the Nootka, and on board of which Mr. Meares had embarked, reached her 
destination, which was then called Nootka Sound. 








| furs. the vessel sailed for China. 


| The success of the first voyage was complete, and under its favourable 


|@uspices other ships were purchased the following year by the En- 

Meares returned to Nootka Sound in June, 1783, 
and purchased from Maguela, a native Chief, a piece of ground, on which 
it hoisted a British flag, surrounding it with a breast* 
with a three pounder. ‘Mr. Meares now’—I quote 
1 into negotiations with different chiefs by whom he 
Ntage of an exclusive trade, with permission to erect 
ary for his convenience ; and, ot one 


glish merchants, 


| he builta house, andon 

| work, and fortifying it 
from Gifford ,—* enterec 
was promised the adva 

| whatever buildings he might find necess 


| of them, he purchased a tract of land, of which one ot his officers /ook 


1 An extensive trade was 
here carried on with the Indians; and, having collected a valuable cargo of 


Pose 


Thus beginning, Mr. Meares increased his capital, by the ac-ession of 
additional names as partakers in the enterprise, which engaged his atten- 
tion. On the 6th of March, 1780, however, a Spanish ship of war, the Prin- 
cessa, Don Martinez, commander, entered Nootka Sound, and after some 
interchange of civilities, which the British writer a pene to be very hy- 
pocritical, took torcible possession of a British vessel, named the Iphigenia, 
and also seized upen the land, purchased by the British, and on the tem- 
porary habitation which they had erected, there, in the name of the King of 
Spain, pulling down the British colours, and hoisting the Spanish colours in 
their place. The British were made prisoners, and sent on board the Span- 
ish ships where they were put in irons, 
The pretext for this seizure was, that al/ the lands between Cape Horn 
and the GOth degree of north latitude belonged to his Catholic Majesty! 
Three other Briush vessels were afterwards seized by Martinez, and some of 
the crews of the British vessels were compelled to aid in the erection of 
Spanish fortifications, The reader more interested in these occurrences will 
find them in the memorial of Mr. Meares to Lord Granville. By the Brit- 
ish Government, the conduct of Martinez was regarded as that of a pirate, 
and he was charged with violating all the ties of humanity, and all the laws 
and usages of civilised nations, 
The Spanish Ambassador at London was the first to commun’e¢ite the 
fact to the British Cabinet, and he asked at the same time that means should 
be taken to prevent the subjects of his Britannic Majesty frequenting these 
coasts, which he alleged to have been previously occupied by the Spani- 
ards. The King communicates the whole subject to the House of Com- 
mons on the Sth of May, 1790, and Mr. Pit, then Prime Minister, appoint- 
ed the following day for its consideration. On that day he said that ‘ His 
Majesty’s subjects had been forcibly interrupted in a trade which they had 
carried wn for years without molestation, in parts of America where they 
had an incontrovertible right of trading, and in places to which no country 
could claim an exclusive right of commerce and navigation.’ 
The statement of the facts induced the House of Commons to demand 
prompt restitution, The British Government at the same time received in- 
formation that vigorous preparations were making for war in the seaports 
ot the Spanish kingdom. Mr. Pitt moved an address conformable to the 
sentiments which he delivered in his speech. It promised the most cordial 
support to the King in the vindication of his rights, it amicable accommo- 
dations should tail. The Lords joined the Commons in this promised sup- 
rt. One million sterling was the first appropriation made to meet the ex- 
igencies of the times, and satisfaction was torthwith demanded. 
The case between Spain and Great Britain at that time was, in some re- 
spects, like the present aspect of affairs between Great Britain and the 
United States. ‘The sequel, itis known, was the treaty of 1790. The seiz- 
ures of the previous year were restored by the first article of the treaty, 
—reparations were made for all acts of violence or hostility in the second 
article, and by the third article it was stipulated, that the subjects of the re- 
spective nations should not be disturbed either in navigating or carrying on 
their fisheries in the Pacific ocean or the South seas, or in landing on the 
coast of those seas in places not already occupied, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on their commerce with the natives of the country or of making settle- 
ments there. 
it was further provided that where there had been joint settlements, there 
should be joint benefits of trade without disturbance or molestation. 
The book of Mr. Greenough, cr any other [ have seen, does not mate- 
rially conflict with the factsI have borrowed from the biographer ot Pitt, ten 
years befure the pu chase of Florida from Spain. I have been induced to 
make these extracts to show the contempt of truth which has been manifes- 
ted by those men who assert, that England has no claims to any part of Or- 
egon, or that, having a claim, she has, at any time, abandoned it to Spain 
or to us, or to any other power whatever, and, also, for the purpose of show- 
ing that at least fifty or sixty years ago she was ready to go to war with 
Spain for the very possession to which it is now said she has no right what- 
ever, The tacts, as vouched tor by Meares, it has been said in some of the 
speeches, here, are nottrue; of that cannot vouch. They were received 
as true ii Meares’s memorial to the British Government, and they were act- 
ed upon as true in the subsequent negotiations which resulted in the treaty 
to which | have referred. » B. 
_— 


NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Correspondence of the Express. 

WasuinarTon, March 3d. 
A report of 78 pages was laid upon the table of members of the House 
this morning, in answer to a resolution adopted in the early part of the 
session. The report covers the correspondence between this government 
and Great Britain, within the last two years, in relation to the Washington 
treaty, and the free navigation of the St. Johns. It appears from +his 
correspondence that the Legislature of the province of New Brunswick 
passed an act on the 25th of March, 1844, imposing an export duty of 
twenty cents per ton on all timber shipped from any port in that province, 
and releasing all claim to cut timber on the Crown lands. The act of the 
provineial Legislature which has been in force since May, 1844, was the 
subject of remonstrance, on the part of the Secretary of State, in a letter 
from Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Everett. Mr, Everett was directed to call the 
attention of Lord Aberdeen to the subject, with the instructions to pro- 
cure the total abandonment of the Colonial policy, as injurious to Great 
Britain. 

The reply of Lord Aberdeen is dated Dec. 9th, and in ithe denies that 
the act in question is acontravention of the third article of the treaty of 
Washington, and he also says that no distinction has in fact been made 
by the act in question to the prejudice of the timbers of the United States. 
British and American timber were exempt in common from the imposi- 
tion of duty until the first of May. He says, further, that ‘ the precise 
meaning intended to be assigned to these words by the negotiators of the 
treaty might, perhaps, have been open to discussion, but the British go- 
vernment has adopted the meaning which isthe most favourable to the 
United States, and has considered that this produce, when once brought 
within the province of New Brunswick, was entitled to be treated in all 
respects upon a footing of equality with the produce of that province : 
and the British government has, therefore, allowed it to be exported from 
New Brunswick and imported into England, and into the British posses- 
sions, upon the same footing, and upon payment of the same dues, as the 
produce of the province itself.’ 

This is the important part of the correspondence, as relating to one 
subject. It is not, however, satisfactory to citizens of Maine, engaged in 
the lumber trade, and has, therefore, been the subject of many remon- 
strances, and some legislation. The manner of paying over the disputed 
territory fund, has also been the subject of complaint, both on the part 
of Massachusetts and Maine, in behalf of citizens of the two states en- 
gaged in the lumbering business. So far as we have been able to look 
into the correspondence, there appears to be no disposition to prevent the 
faithful execution of the treaty. Itis to be hoped that as the matter at 
issue is only one of dollars and cents, that it may be speedily and satisfac - 
torily settled. We have great questions enough at issue between the two 
governments, to make it desirable that there shall be no cause for con- 
troversy upon small questions. 

i 


ARMY PROMOTIONS, 


War Office, Feb. 6.—4th Dragoon Guards—Lieutenant Thomas Jones, 
from the 15th Light Dragoons, to ‘be Lieutenant, vice Souter, who exchan- 
ges. 7th Dragoon Guards—Cornet Philip Bunbury, to be Lieutenant, ly 
purchase, vice Arkwright, who retires ; Nicholas De la Cherois, gentlem: 2 

to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bunbury. 15th Light Dragoons—Lieut: n- 
ant Richard Souter, from the 4th Dragoon Guards, to be Lieutenant, v'ce 
Jones, who retires. 

Ist (The Royal) Regiment of Foot—Captain William Webster, from half- 
pay ensttached, &> be Captain, vice Richard Blacklin, who exchanges. 45th 
Foot—Lieatenant Henry Woodbine Parish to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Lucas, who retires; Ensign Lawrence Trent Cave to be Lieutenant, 
by purchase, vice Parish; Frederic Robert Grantham, gentleman, 'o be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Cave. 52d Foot—Ensign Hugh Montgomery 
Archdall to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Hawkins, who retires; Thom- 
as Henry Vyvyan, gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Archdall ; 
John Henry Dandas,] gentleman, to be Assistant-Surg. vice Skene deceased. 

56th Foot.—Lieut. William George Patey to be Cuptain by pur. vice 
Smith who retires; Ensign George Scott Hanson to be Lieut., by pur., 
vice Patey; William Watkin Basset, gent., tobe Ensign by pur. vice Han- 
son 57th Foot.—Lieut. Edward Stanley to be Capt., without pur., vice 
Lynch deceased. 78th F oot.—Assist-Surg. James Leitch., M D., from 
the 94th Foot, to be Assist-Surg., vice Innes, appointed to the 4th 
Dragoon Guard. 92d Foot.—The Hon. Walter Charteris to be Ensign, 
by pur. vice Carnegie, appointed to the Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards 
97th Foot.—Lieut Mare Anthony Obert to be Capt., by pur., vice Gar- 
forth who retires ; Ens. Edward D. Harvest to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Obert ; Thomas Edward Jones, gent., to be Ensign by pur. vice Harvest. 
Ceylon Rifle Rezt.—Lieut.-Col. Henry Simmonds, from the St. Helena 
Regiment, to be Lieut.-Col., vice Auchmuty Montressor, who retires « 
half-pay Unatt. 

St. Helena Regiment.—Lieutenant-Col John Ross, from half-pay Unate 
tached, to be Lieut-Co}. yice Simmonds, appointed to the Ceylon Rifle Re- 
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alt . Alexander Russell Jackson, M. D., Surgeon of the East 
ape Depot at Warley, to have the local and temporary rank of 
ine Surg. of the First Class, while so employed. ; es : 
br nattached.—To be Captain, poh purchase.—Lieut, William Web- 
he t (Royal) Regiment of Foot. 
wer, fete Oe Maeat Viexamher Gordon Moorhead, from the 26th Foot, Pe 
pe Adjutant of a Recruiting district, vice Mason, whose appointment has 
are ie Staff Assist-Surgeon Francis Robert Waring to be Staff 
“ae ‘the Second Class. : 
Surgeod oF dum .—Cept. Charles S. S. Evans, 76t Foot, aud Lieut. Henry 
Andrew Cirant Evans, 32d Regiment, have been permitted to — ~ 
+ oar the name of Gordon, in dition to and after that of Evans. rp e na 
af the Assist.-Surgeon, a pointed to the 94th Foot, on the 23d of January, 
1346 is James Leitch, Mb , and not Lutch, as previously stated. . 
Errata in the Gazette of April 11, 1845.—9 1st Regiment of ys or 
Gus. Robert Henry Howard to be Lt., without pur. vice Harding, w all re- 
sigus, read Ensign Robert Henry Howard to be Lieut, without purchase, v. 
ding eased. : 
7 need ip Orman: Feb. 6.—Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Sec d Capt. 
Charles Herrick Burnaby to be Capt., vice Shepherd, deceased ;F iret Lieut 
Charles James Buchanan Riddell to be Second | Capt., vice Burnaby; Sec- 
d Lieut. Henry Mercer to be First Lient., vice iddell. ‘ , 
; “The dates of the promotion of the undermentioned officers have been al- 
ared as follows:— 
“—2 J. Hile, 30th November, 1845 ; Second Capt. J. H. Lefroy, 30th 
November, 1345; First Lieut. R. Phelips, 30th November, 1845. mae 
~ Corps of Royal Enyiveers.— Major-General Elias Walker Darnford to be 
Colonel Commandant, vice Sir F. W. Mulcas ter, deceased. 


DIED.—At Hellgate, on the 2d inst., after a lingering illness, in the 61st year of ber 
yre. Charlotte Brion, wite of Joseph Poulke. ald deed “aisles ahh Haale th 
“at -esidence, ‘Retreat, near Dunville,’ Lake Erie, Canada st, L . q 
1 : Land c. 3° Engineer Bombay Establishment, | aged 77, The ocenesd entered ee 
seein 17843 he was employed with the army in reducing the et he Bayh 
‘D ‘~war, and in the field through the Mahratta War, was in the leading party is a 
ing of © Seringapatam,’ appointed Dep. Quar. Mast. Gen. of the forces Rng = 1€ 
D ke of Wellington,(then Sir Arthur Wellesley,) and took an active mine ded — 

“ye memorable battle-field of Assai ; during a cessation of hostilities he assistec . , 
«orev of the * Ghaut Mountains,’ in the Deccan, a most arduous and persone — = 
> -arwards was appointed Quarter Master General of the Bombay Army . and re ired fro 
‘ » Honourable Rost India Company’s service, after forty years active duty. 

» Thursday, 4th inst.. at the City Hotel, William McLeod. . 

, eee acquaintance of the deceased, and those of the late oS P 
Leod, of the British Army, are respectfuily invited to attend his funeral from the City 
Horel, on Saturday, the 7th inst., at 4 o’clock P.M., without further invitation. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 


QTR AM IBIORW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1846 





— LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The Loudon packet ship Toronto, Captain Tinker, arrived here somewhat 
unexpectedly last Tuesday, bringing London papers to the 7th ult. These 
contain accounts of great interest from India. The Sikh army, fifty thou- 
sand strong, with seventy pieces of artillery, suddenly crossed the Sutle} 
and encountered the British forces collected there. We have no detailed ac- 
couut of the battle which ensued ; only, enough to know that it must have 
been desperate, and that it terminated in the triumph of our arms. The 
Governor General's proclamation, issued in consequence, declaring the en- 
tire Sikh territory on the left bank of the Sutlej annexed to our Indian Em- 
pire, will be found in a preceding column. 

We lament to say that, from the contents of the London journals, received 
by the present arrival and the last, there is every reason to fear that at this 
moment the people of InkLanp are suffering under the accumulated horrors 
of famine and disease. We have given such extracts on this distressing sub- 
ject as our limited space will admit, and in confirmation would remark, that 
oue of the prominent causes assigned by Sir Robert Peel for his recent re- 
signation, was a disagreement with his colleagues as to the means necessary 
to arrest or mitigate the celamity. He says: 

“TL will now call your attention to Irelanc where so large a portion of the 
people subsist on potatoes. There is a report made to the government by 
Mr. Lucas, Sir R. Routh, and Professor Kane, stating that the numerical 
portion of the Irish population that may be considered practically to live 
exclusively upon potatoes, includes certainly 4,000,000. And I woula ask, 
would the government be justified in acting carelessly in reference to a ca- 
lamity which threatened 4,000,000 of people. * * * On the 17th Oec- 
tober, Lord Heytesbury writes to the Secretary of State. ‘‘ The evil will 
probably not be feit in all its intensity till towards the month of February 
or the beginning of Spring. Iam informed there is no stock whatever of 
last year’s potatoes in the country.” And so deep on him, who is chiefly re} 
spousible for the tranquillity of Ireland, was the impression of alarm, that not 
aday scarcely passed that he did not reiterate the warnings he had already 
given. * * On the 27th Lord Heytesbury writes— We are most anx 
‘ous for the results of the deliberations of the Cabinet upon the state of the 
potato crops ia Ireland. The reports from various country gentlemen and 
public bodies, continue to be of so alarming a nature, that it seems desirable 
that something should be done, if it be only to tranquillize the public mind. 
Everything is risiag in price; and the people begin to show symptoms of 
discontent, which may ripen into something more. Should we be authorised 
in issuing a proclamation prohibiting distillation in grain? This is a de- 
mand on all sides.”’ 

On the 8th of November he says, ‘‘ The danger may be upon us, be- 
fore we are aware of its being near ; for, as I said in a former letter, the 
audden decay of potatoes dug up in a sound state, sets all calculation at de- 
fiance. Some precautionary measures must be adopted—and adopted 
promptly—for there is danger in delay ; and I regret to say, that Professor 
Lindley when he took leave of me yesterday ,said that he doubtedvery much 
whether the potatoes would keep through the winter.” On the 11th the 
Lord Lieutenant says, ‘‘ The resident magistrates now appear to be of opi- 
nion that the disease is extending, and the evil much greater than they 
ipprehended it tobe. The heavy rains of the last few days, have done 
On the 17th he writes, ‘* When the evil day of scar- 
city comes, it will probably come with fearful rapidity. We must not 
allow ourselves to be taken by surprise” * * * Lord Monteagle writes. 

‘Take it, at the least, I do not recollect any former example of 
4 calamitous failure being anything near so great and so alarming as the pre- 
sent. Generally, we have seen the means of carrying our people forward 
at least till summer approaches, and till we were within two or three months 
of the new crop. The case is very different now, and in some places I 
know not how the —— will get through the winter in very many 
cases. On the 31st of October, the Duke of Leicester presided at a meet- 
ing in Dublin, where the meee resolutions were passed : 

_ “ That the committee do respectfully represent to the Lord-Lieatenant that 
it has now been ascertained beyond a doubt that famine, and consequent 
pestilence, are immediately imminent, unless the Governmeut shall, with- 
Cut hesitation or delay, take the most prompt measures to provide food for 
the people, and to organize means for the distribution of support in each lo 

Cality throughout the land. That we respectfully call upon his Excellency 
: > Lord-Lieutenant forthwith to order the ports of Ireland to be opened for 


ue importation of Indian corn, rice, and other articles suited fur human 
100 


infinite mischief.” 


‘Qn the Sth of November, I had acommunication from Lord Clare that 
‘ves an account to the same effect. Now, at the first appearance of this 
disorder, we thought it advisable to appoint two gentlemen, Professor Lind- 
*y, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, to investigate the matter. They were entirely 
unconnected with Ireland, and they were to give their own account of what 
‘uey should observe, and their impression with respect to the state of the 
“isease. They wentto Ireland and travelled through several counties, and 
ou their return my right hon. friend had an interview with Professor Lind- 
*y, the result of which was so alarming, that we decided that Professor 
‘andley and Or. Playfair should place upon record their opinions, and ac- 
cordingly, on the 15th of November, they wrote a letter, in which they state. 
Varing our stay in Ireland we carefully examined such official papers as 
Were transmitted to us fromthe castle. We consulted persons acquainted with 
He tacts of the disease. We visited the district lying between Dublin and 
Drogheda, and inspected various potatoe fields and stores in the counties of 
Vublia, Louth, Meath, Westmeath, and part of Kildare. Judging from the 
“Videuce thus collected, and from what we have seen of the progress of the 





digease in England, we can come to no otberjconclusion than that one half 
of the actual putato crop of Ireland is either destroyed or remains in a state 

unfit for the i of man. We, moreover, feel it our duty to apprige you ; 
that we feel this to be alow estimate. We would now add, melancholy as 

this picture is, that in all probability the late ramy weather has rendered 

the mishief yet greater. It is also necessary to direct your attzution to the 

quantity of seed potatoes which must be reserved for the coming year, if the 

cultivation of this plant is to be persevered in. We can state that on an ay- 

erage one-eighth of a crop is required for planting the same quantity of 
ground, so that in fact only three-eighths of the crop can, in our view, be at 

this moment assumed to be available as food.’ The remaining five ei ghths 

had been destroyed, or been reserved for seed. 


We have not room for giving more extracts ; these have been given with 
the design of calling public attention in this country, to the fearful horrors 
impending over Lreland,—hunger and disease,—for as Mr. John O'Connell 
observed in the House of Commons, there is no instance of scarcity in Ire- 
land unaccompanied by Typhus fever. It is not long since we saw the 
walls of this city placarded with notices of Repeal Meetings, and the sums 
collected there pompously announced in the public prints. Would not 
Irishmen here be acting more rationally, more christian-like, in seeking to 
excite the sympathy of their countrymen bere, in behalf of their suffering 
countrymen athome? {[t needs but that the impulse should be given The 
generosity of the Irish character, the warm affections they still cherish to- 
wards those they left behind, are sure guarantees that an appeal to them 
would not be unheeded. Nor would it, we are satisfied, be disregarded by 
other classes. When the extent of the distress is known, to relieve it, will, 
or we mistake much, be an object demanding the consideration of Ameri- 
can Legislation. 

From the 5th of April, 1847, the daty on hewn timber is to be reducel 
by 5s—and the next year by the same amount. On sawn timber the daty 
was to be 6s. on the 5th of April, 1847, and 6s. more in the next year.— 
Until April, 1847, the duties would remain precisely as they are. 

The daty on timber imported in England is to be reduced till it is ulti 
mately fixed at l5c. coasted 

Lord Morpeth is returned to Parliament fromthe West Riding of York- 
shire. 

Lord Ashburton has expressed in the House of Lords his disapprobation 
of the proposed change in the Corn Laws. 

Viscount Canning having resigned the under Secretaryship of State for 
Foreign Affairs is succeeded by the Hon. G. A. Smythe. 





THE OREGON QUESTION.—CONGRESS. 

The debate in the Senate at Washington on the all-absorbing question 
of the Oregon controversy, so far as it has proceeded, has given much sat- 
isfaction to the friends of peace and humanity. The discussion of the 26th 
was participated in by Mr. Webster, Mr. Crittenden, and Mr.Calhoun ; and 
the purport of their remarks was eminently favourable to a pacific line of 
policy Several resolutions have been offered at different times, but those 
presented by Mr. Colquitt seemed to be received with most favour. They 
are as follows :— 

For the foregoing proposition, Mr. Colquitt desired, when in order, to 
offer a substitute as follows : 

‘ Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert > That notice be given, 
in the terms of the treaty, for abrogating the convention made between 
Great Britain and the United States on the twentieth of Octuber, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, and continued by the convention of eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, immediately after the close of the present session 


of Congress,unless the President, in hus discretion, shall consider it expe- 
dient to defer it to a later period. 


‘Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That it is earnestly desired that the 
long standing controversy, respecting limits in the Oregon Territory, be 
speedily settled by negotiation and compromise, in order to tranquillize the 
public mind, and to preserve the friendly relations of the two countries.’ 

Mr. Colquitt subsequently consented to a verbal alteration of the second 
resolution at the request of Mr. Crittenden, when it read as follows :— 

And be it further enacted, That it is earnestly desired that the long- 
standing controversy —— limits in the Oregon territory be speedily 
settled by negotiation and compromise, in order to tranquillize the public 
mind, and to preserve the friendly relations of the two countries. 

From this it will be observed that the Senate feels disposed to give the 
notice for putting an end to the Joint Occupancy, provided the notice be 
accompanied with a declaration in favour of a settlement by negotiation 
and compromise. To such a course we see no objection, and we earnestly 
hope that it may be adopted. 

With regard to all that is said respecting the influence of Sir Robert Peel’s 
New Tariff, on the councils of Mr. Polk ; the alleged secret understanding 
between Sir Robert and Mr. Polk, for sacrificing the American Tariff for 
the American territory ; we can offer nothing in favour of such surmises, 
nor do we believe in their existence. We, however, are encouraged in the 
hope that the Senate will give sucha vote as will lead the Cabinet at Wash- 














To the Editor of the Allion. 


Burrato, February 14th, 1846. 


Sir,—tn the Albion of the 24th January there is an article headed “ Pain- 
ter’s Vengeance,” which is incorrect in its termination, and the vengeance 
was the other side—inflicted finally on the painter. 


Mr. Hope, “ the celebrated,” refused to take the picture; 1t was subse- 
quently exhibited as you state, as “the Beauty and Beast;” all London 
(as the phrase is,) going to see it, until it came to the knowledge of the 
lady’s brother, the Honourable John Beresford, who went there to see it, as 
exhibited, and deliberately took out his penknife and cut the canvas so 
thoroughly, as to destroy the picture. 


There was subsequently a suit brought by the painter to recover the 
value of the picture, and tried before Chief Justice Best, who charged the 
jury “that a libel might be painted, as well as written; that the circum- 
stances given in evidence, told the origin of this novel mode of vengeance ; 


that there was no property,” or substantially so, and the verdict was—a 
farthing damages. 


Your paper on all foreign matters is usually correct, I therefore make no 
apology for troubling you with this statement, that you may inquire into it, 
and do what is right in the premises. 


A Supscriper. 
We were in London at the period referred to, and, therefore, familiar 
with the facts above stated ; but our correspondent at Buffalo will remem- 
ber that the article in the Albion of January 24 was rather a light sketchy 
affair for amusing reading, than an historical relation of facts ; we therefore 
suffered it to pass without any comment of our own. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST.DAVID’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary of this excellent and useful society was held on Mon- 
day last at Niblo’s. About seven o’clock about three hundred perscns, a 
large portion of whom were ladies, sat down to a substantial and elegant 
dinner, conducted upon strictly temperance principles. 

The President of the Society, David C. Colden, Esq., occupied the chair, 
assisted by H. P. Edwards, Esq., 1st Vice President, Morgan Morgan, Esq., 
2nd Vice President, and Cadwallader Richards, President of the Welsh 
Temperance Society. Most of the sister societies in the city were repre- 
sented. The St. George’s, by Henry Owen, Esq., Secretary; St. Patrick's, 
by R. J Dillon, Esq., Vice President; New England, by its President, Mo- 
ses H. Grinnell, Esq.; St. Nicholas by its venerable presiding officer, 
ChiefJJustice Jones, and the French Benevolent society, by Louis Leclerc, 
Esq., President. On the platform appropriated to the President and his 
distinguished guests, we observed several of the most prominent citizens, 
accompanied by the female branches of their families, among whom was 
the Hon. F. Talmadge, Recorder. 

The large saloon was tastefully and appropriately decorated, with flags, 
banners, and transparencies, emblematic of the occasion. A transparency, 
executed by Mr. R. Roberts, a young Cambrian artist, excited much atten- 
tion. It was a novel and an interesting sight to witness a large festive as- 
semblage, in which the ladies bore so conspicuous a part. The appearance 
of the tables was really a picture, forming as they did a social family groupe, 
simple yet elegant, and perfectly in accordance with all our impressions of 
the Welsh character. 


Indeed, the whole proceedings of the evening were deeply interesting- 
The strong national traits and peculiarities of the Welsh were brought 
home so vividly to the mind, that we have seldom enjoyed a more delight- 
ful treat than we did at this meeting of the sons of the Ancient Britons. 


We could scarcely realize ourselves to be in New York, in the 19th cen- 
tury, while listening to the fervent eloquence of these descendants of the 
hardy Welsh, hearing the very language spoken to their imperial invaders, 
even before the foundation of the Christian religion, breathing still that love 
for their native hills, and practically exhibiting in their actions, that they 
had not degenerated from the simple and temperate habits of their fore- 
fathers. 

We regret that a press of matter prevents us from giving a fu ller detail of 
the proceedings of this interesting anniversary. 


Mr. Gisert’s Concert.—A select and fashionahle audience attended 
this gentleman’s concert on Tuesday evening. The performances were of 
an exceedingly chaste and finished character, and met with general appro- 
bation. 

We believe Mr. Gibert was induced to give this concert preparatory to 
his commencing his duties as a vocal instructor in this city. Mr. Gibert’s 
taste and excellent method of instruction are well appreciated in the private 
circle in which he is at present known. 


NEW WORKS. 





ington to infer, that the people of the United States desire to see the long and 
dangerous controversy settled by a fair and amicable compromise; and that 
when seeing this, the Cabinet will be ready to re-open the negotiations, or 
to submit the eutire question to arbitration. 

The Resolutions are still under discussion. 

COLONIAL RAILROADS. 

We give insertion to a sketch of a debate in the House of Assembly of 
New Brunswick, on the projected railroad between Halifax and Quebec. 
We insert it because several of the leading members spoke, and because 
nearly all expressed themselves so warmly and ¢o enthusiastically in favour 
of the great scheme. Railroad communications are most essential to the 
well-being of the British North American Provinces. Without them they 
will be behind the age, and will suffer all the consequences of backwards 
ness and supineness in a period of universal advancement. 

The manliness with which the gentlemen who took part in the debate re- 
ferred to, met the question of locality, is most praiseworthy ; for notwith- 
standing so many in New Brunswick desire that the communication be 
opened by the route of the St. John, they advocated the general one 
from Halifax, thus preferring a general to a local advantage. This is truly 
patrictic, and we Lope the example will be generally followed in all other 
parts of the colonies where railroads are contemplated. 

We fervently hope to see the difficulties standing in the way of the Rail- 
roads in Upper Canada, speedily removed ; for we may be assured that 
the colonies of British America will never be thoroughly united to Eng- 
land, nor the full benefit of British connexion reaped, until a Railway 
communication is established from the Atlantic to Lake Huron. We have 
received the prospectus of the St. Andrew's Railroad; the spirited pro- 
jectors are pushing their scheme forward, and agents have proceeded to 
England. If they fail in securing the patronage for their own route ex- 
clusively, and that of Halifax be adopted, they yet intend to construct a 
roa‘i to intersect the latter, which will cover a distance of one hundred 
and forty miles. 











Indian Corn.—It will be observed by the parliamentary proceedings 
that her Majesty’s Government, in November last, when the fear of famine 
became alarming, directed a purchase to be made in the United States of a 
quantity of Indian Corn or Maize, for distribution to the people of Ireland, 
Our last letters from Dublin announced that these supplies had begun to ar- 
rive: and we were also informed that the pamphlets which we sent to Eng- 
land by the steamer of the 1st of January, had been received. These vam- 
phiets, it may be recollected, contained full and precise rules for preparing 
the article in the various forms adopted in America. God grant that these 
efforts may be useful in alleviating the distresses of our fellow creatures. 

*.* We have received from London, a copy of Mr. Wallace's Pamph- 
let on ** The Oregon Question,” as determing d by the rulés of interna- 
tionallaw. We shall make some extracts in our next publicati 


Harper §- Brothers.—No. 50 of the “ Illuminated and Pictorial Bible.’ 


“ Theology,” Explained and Defended in a series of Sermons, by Timo. 
thy Dwight, 8.T.D., LL.D., late President of Yale College, with a portrait 
and memoir of the author, complete in 4 volumes.—Price $6—half the ori- 
ginal price. Tbe author‘of the above discourses claims a high rank among 
theologians and men of letters, and we sincerely hope that his discourses 
will be received as a boon by all ranks; the wise and good must esteem 
him; and his countrymen generally, we are sure, will revere his me- 


mory, and point with satisfaction to his labours in the great cause of salva- 
tion. 


“Guy Rivers,” a Tale of Georgia.—Two volumes in one. This is the 
third edition, which will, no doubt, be taken as a proof of the success of the 
tale, and a fair evidence of its merits. 

No, 72 of the “ Library of Select Novels,"—“ The Queen of Denmark,” 
an historical novel, edited by Mrs. Gore, who says in her preface, “the mis- 
fortunes of Queen Caroline Matilda, the fair sister of George the Third, have 
often been made the groundwork of romances; but never with so much 
justification, or with an air of such complete candour, as in the present work 
of the Queen of Denmark.” We quite agree with Mrs. Gore, and recom- 
mend the work, as an interesting and well told story, possessing sterling 
claims to public attention. 

Wiley §- Putnam.—“Library of Choice Reading,” —“ Travelling Letters, 
written on the Road,” by Charles Dickens. We presume the author’s name 
will be sufficient introduction to these epistles. 

“‘ Library of American Books,” No. 12.—‘‘ The Wigwam and the Cabin,” 
by W. Gilmore Simms, second series. ,We can with perfect truth com- 
mend this volume to the reading world, as possessing great interest and 
moral power. 

“ Library of Choice Reading” No. 58, “ Notes of a Journey from Corn- 
hill to Grand Cairo” by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jeru- 
salem, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 

After writing letters to his family, stating they were not to expect him at 
dinner on Saturday fortnight, ashe would be «t Jerusalem on that day— 
Mr. Titmarsh started on his tour, and amore cheerful, merry, or agreeable 
journey never was recorded by a traveller His notes are really the most 
amusing, spirited, and delightful things we ever remember to have read 
and his description and account of the various places he visited from South. 
ampton to Cairo, together with the Egyptian dinner, are so charmingly giv- 
en, that we long to follow his track if we could ouly do so with the same 
spirit and drollery—shaking from us the dust of the world’s cares. We 
hope every body will read this stirring little volume. 

William Taylor, No. 2 Astor House, New York, has just issued “ Couns 
Julian, orthe Last Daysof the Goth,” a historical romance by the author 
of “Gay Rivers, <c. Mr. Simms is so favourabiy known as an author 
that it only remains for us to say the present work is worthy of his repnta 
tion, and we recommend it accordingly. 
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THE DRAMA. , 

Pank THEATRE.—Mr. Simpson has been following up his experiment of 
introducing a succession of the old comedies, during the week, and we re- 
gret to add, with but indifferent success, as far a8 the receipts of the treasu- 
ry are concerned. 


is a si i hase i ays that are 
. Itis a singular feature in the phases of public taste, that play: by the a itent $260, payable in ee a. ee ce eee Dee 
} money might remain on a 
once draw crowds of admiring spectators, are now perfectly unattractive Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall-street, New York. 


the sterling gems of the English drama, the representation of which could 


to “the million,” and are witnessed even by the few who do attend their 1O BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 


performances with apathy and indifference. Cae 

It is useless to argue on the subject of the mutations in public taste, and 
much as we desire to see the drama upheld in its purity and legitimacy, we 
cannot but think that the Park management would act wiser in yielding to 
the public craving for novelty rather than to continue these revivals of old 
plays, at the certain loss that now attends them. 

The London stage is teeming with a constant succession of novelty , suited 
to the taste of the day; many of these productions combine all the fasci- 
nations of modern spectacle in which the stage has so greatly improved by 
its correct and beautiful pictorial illustrations, costame, and other accesso- 
ries. We confess there is little to improve the understanding in this dra- 
ma of “ Young England,” but it is equally certain there is abundant mate- 
rial in it for the cultivation of taste. Such pieces might be produced at the 
Park in a style of beaaty and magnificence, equal to any theatre in London, 
and there is a fair presumption that the public of New York would reward 
the management for its liberality ; whether this would be the case or not, we 
feel assured that the experiment is worth a trial in the absence of great stars, 
nor do we suppose the outlay would be greater than is the engagement of 
minor satellites that occasionally twinkle at the Park, and always to “ a beg- 
garly account of empty boxes.” 

We think Mr. Simpson would also elevate the character of the stock 
company, in public estimation, by this dependence on his own resources. — 
The stock company at the Park, at present, embraces a larger number of 
real artists, than it has possessed for some years past ; with the addition of 
Mr. Vandenhoff it may be considered unusually strong and efficient. Such 
a company, judiciously cast in a succession of pieces, new to the audiences, 
and carefully put upon the stage would surely meet with encouragements 

We perceive that the long prom'sed Don Pasquale, is to be presented by 
the Seguin troupe, on Monday next. The extreme popularity of this opera 
throughout Europe, may insure it a favourable reception here. Mr. F. 

Meyer is engaged to assist in the new opera. 

Ben Jonson's inimitable comedy of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” was 
announced for representation last evening ; the whole strength of the Park 
company is called into requisition to give effect to this sterling piece, 
and well it deserves the care and attention of all concerned, for even 
Shakspeare has not left bebind him a more rich mine of wit and hamour. 
Every character is an individualised picture of the times ; and the acted 
play will be like lifting up the curtain which conceals ‘the past, and bring- 
ing the persons, habits and manners of a bye-gone period, palpably before 
us; a period too, fraught with added interest, from being familiarized 
by the graphic portraiture given by Scott, in his matchless “ Fortunes of 
Nigel.” 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Jackson continues his highly successful career, 
which he secures by a constant succession of attractive novelty. We see it 
announced in the bills, that a series of magnificent equestrian spectacles are 
in the course of preparation, in which Mr. Rockwell’s stud of horses will 
appear. ' 

Otymeic THeaTRe.—We are happy to see that Miss Taylor has returned 
to her old quarters, where she was warmly received on Monday night.— 
Two new trifles have been running during the week with great success— 
“ An Object of Interest” and “ A Map without a Head.”’ 

A new Fairy Extravaganza is in preparation 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—The veteran Booth has eccupied this house during 
the week with his usual success. 

Patmo’s Circts.—The entertainments at this elegant house are conduc- 
ted in a perfectly unexceptionable style, and are largely patronized. They 
have a very talented ¢roupe. 


PARK THEATRE, 

The Public is respectfully informed that Mrs. Seguin, Messrs. Frazer, Seguin, and F. 
Mayer, are engaged for a few nights, and will make their first ne St er on Monday 
next, in Donizetti's Opera of DON PASQUALE, being the first night of its production 
im America. . : : 

Mr. Marble will also appear on the same evening in the entertainments of SAM 
PATCH IN FRANCE, being the first night of his engagement. _ : 

The Operatic Troupe, and Mr. Marble will perform every evening during the week. 


OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American Koyal Mail Steam Packet Ships Hibernia and Caledonia will 
leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: i 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Commander, on Wednesday Ist day of April 1846. 
Caledonia, E. G. tt, Commander, on Friday Ist day of May 1846. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent. 
a in _DEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
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ALBANY, N. x. 
DOCTOR GALE, 
A (raos eng Gente 
cian, Accoucheur, Surgeon ulist 
Faget No. 99 Lydius street, Thane. ‘i 
At Home at 8 o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, Sundays excepted. 
t 





: UMMER RESIDENCE TO LET OR FOR SALE.—A furnished Cottage of 

five r $, with plenty ot ground, vegetable garden, and a fine spring of water, close 

rdson River, at Hastings, West Chester County; where, at least, two boats 

ond and Mortgage. Apply to Mr. CHARL DWARDS, 
feb 14 3t. 


wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, will be let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec 
tions. The water power is abundant and per t, and affords upwards of ae fee- 
head. There is also a most desirabable openin for a merchant’s store, For particular- 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington — 

oronto. m6 


DUTcRES AGRICULTURAL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 

PREMIUM FARM UNION VALE,.—Tnhe summer session for Practice] operations 
on the Farm commences the first week of April. Students received during the whole 
season of farm work; the year reckoning in eachjcase trom the day of arrival. Fee for the 
year $200 including all expenses. ’ ; 

This Institution is under the Patronage of the American Institute, and the Agricultural 
Society of Dutchess. For further particulars address JOHN WILKINSON, Principal 
and Director of Farm operations, Poughkeepsie P. O. Dutchess Co., N. ¥. mar7 2m* 


UST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated with per- 
mission, to the a Honourable Lorc Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
With copious ENGLisH Notes, and_an HisroricaL, MYTHOLOGICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL 


INDEX 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, Ese. 
Late of Magdalene College, Cambridge; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 
Edward Island. 
Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazetve Office, Charlottetown. 





RS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway, Eastside, between 
White and Walker street.—Annual Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN gratefully ac- 
knowledges the liberal patronage of ber arduous enterprise, and respectfully informs 
her patrons and all interested in procuring good domestic servants, that the Agency will 
from the Ist of November, supply families with domestics by the year or half year at 
a moderate charge, payable in advance. Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P.M. ; on Saturdays 
till 12 at noon. 08 It 


ALUABLE BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED BY EDWARD WALKER. 
114 FULTON STRELT.—ROMANISM Vs. THE BIBLE.—It is our belief that 
ten thousand copies willbe sold in less than six months.—Knickerbocker Magazine, Sept, 
1845. 
Just published, tenth editionof DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. With 52 
Engrayings, in various bindings.—In the short space of six months, thisbeautiful and pop- 
war work has reached its Tenth Edition. This is altogether unparalleled in the history of 
American book making. Every American Protestant should furnish himself with a copy 
of this faithful History of Romanism. Price $3,00. 

IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK.—THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL.—In the 
press, and nearly ready,a new and enlarged edition of Presidents’ Messages. In two hand, 
some volames, $vo. The whole collected from Official Documents, By E. Williams, 
Esq. 

Conrents.—1. The Speeches or Addresses, and Messages of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to Polk.—2.—A Memoir, or Biographical Sketch of each 
President, preceding his Message.—3.—An account of the Inauguration of each Presi- 
dent, anda History of the principal political events of his administration, and of the 
transactions of Congress at each session, during the period. These sketches follow 
the Messages, &c., of each President, and, with the Messages, form a_compendious Po- 
litical History of the United States, tor the last fifty-seven years.—4.—Declaration of In- 
dependence.—5.—Articles of Contederation.—6.—Constitution of the United States, with 
Notes and References.—7.—A brief History of the events and circumstances which led to 
the Union of the States and formation of the Constitution.—8.—A Synopsis of the Consti- 
tutions of the several States.—9.—Tables of Members of the Cabinets of the various ad: 
ministrations, Ministers to Foreign Countries, and other principal public officers.—10.— 
Chronological Table of Political Events in the United States.—11.—Statistical Tables of 
Revenue, Commerce and Population —12.—A Complete Index, or Analytical Table of 
Contents to the whole work. Price $5 00. 

COMPANION TO JOHN BUNYAN.—The Fourth Edition of Dr. Cheever’s Lec- 
tures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Life and Times of John Bunyan, illustrat- 
ed with beautiful steel engravings. Price $2 50. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.—Just published, the tenth edition of the People’s Guide 
to Knowledge. Upwards of 300 illustrations. Price $2 50. 

THE MISSIONARY MEMORIAL.—Price $2 09, 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION.—With numerous plates, extra 
gilt. Price $2 00. : E 

NEAT AND ELEGANT BOOKBINDING.—E. Wacker, 114 Fulton Street, res- 
pectfully informs his Friends, and the Public in general, that he has made extensive pre- 

parations for binding Hazpers’ Illuminated Bible, in beautiful and costly Pictorial Bind- 
ings. 

&e" Persons collecting six copies of this Bible, and forwarding them to the subscriber, 
will receive the Binding of one copy gratis. 

_EeFTO CLERGYMEN, POSTMASTERS, AND OTHERS—WANTED, in every 

town and village in the United States, responsible men to precure subscribers, and en- 

gage in the sale of the above works, to whoma very liberal per centage will be allowed. 
feb 21 E. WALKER, 114 Fulton-st., New York. 





0 BE SOLD.—A valuable extensive Freehold Estate situated in Prince Edward 
Island, Gulph of St. Lawrence, British North America, consisting of Townships, 
Numbers 38, 39, 4¢, 41, and 42, which comprehend the parish of St. Patrick, in King’s 
County. Also, Township No. 66, iv the parish of St. George; and also, one undivided 
third part of the residue of Township No. 43, in East Parish, in the said County, con- 
taining in the whole from eighty to one hundred thousand acres of land. This estate 
embraces on the North, between Twenty and Thirty miles of Sea Coast, in the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, the beautiful and expansive Bay of St. Peters, nine miles in length, by 
one in breadth, with sufficient depth of water tor fishing and coasting vessels ; Savage 
Harbour, part of Hillsborough, and Mill Lake Rivers, are also embraced within its limits. 
Tbe soil of this extensive tract of land may compete in quality with the soil generally of 
this Island. 

About 20,000 acres are occupied by between 300 and 400 Tenants, with a Rental of 
£1000 sterling and apwards, for a term of Forty Years. The residue of the Land on the 
several Townships, is unimproved, (except Morrell Farm,) covered with well preserved 
timber, consisting of Spruce, Fir, White and Black Hemlock, Juniper or Larch, White 
Yellow, and Black Birch, Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Rock, White Curled or Bird Eye Ma- 
ple, fit for plank, deal, and railway timber for the Home or English Market, and also for 
ship building, for which there are several commodious Ship Yards on the property now 
in the hands of the proprietor, with sunable buildings for those establishments, at pre 
sent in use for that profitable branch of industry. 

There are five Saw Millsand one Grist Mill in operation on the estate, (besides other 
grist or flour mills in the neighbourhood,) the latter two miles distant trom Morrell 
fouse, the seat of the Proprietor, and Morrell Farm in his occupancy consisting of 500 
acres (which may be enlarged to 10@0 acres or more on occasion) in a high state of culti- 
vation with suitable buildings beautifully situated on the South side of St. Peters Bay, 
twenty-seven miles from Charlotte Town, the seat of Governmant and Capital of the Is- 
land, to which there is an excellent road. Numerous other roads intersect this property 
in various directions to the extent of sixty miles and upwards, thus affording every fa- 
cility toa purchaser of locating Tenants or Settlers in the inte ior of the Estate, withe 
outany expenditure of Capital for that end. Morrell River, one of the largest in the Is- 





- B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OFL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

CavTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel, 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. ‘ ; 

Rowlend’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin solt 
and white in the most inclement weather. - ‘ 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs. 
Rowland & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar 7 tf. 

UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—The 
4 Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

LIVEs ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is hable beyond the amount of his premium. 2 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 
creditors. ‘ 

There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually im cash. ; 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company 4 of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 


Robert L. Patterson, 
Thomas B. Segur, 


Seth Low, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, 





Henry McFarian, | Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. 8S. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 
John A. Underwood, | Wim. M. Simpson, 


Wm. H. Mott, | 


BENJ, C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART M.D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


Lewis C. Grover, ; 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 





Jand, has many branches and takes its serpentine course through Townships, Nos. 38, 39 
and 40, a distance of upwards of twenty miles, and fallsinto St. Peters Bay ; it abounds 
with Salmon, Trout, Shell, and all other fish peculiar to the Island. The Charlotte 
Town Market ischiefly supplied with Salmon from that Bay and River, ‘'wo smaller 
rivers, the Midgel and Marie have their sources in this property and flow into St. Peters 
Bay :—A very valuable salt water fishing ground extends along the Sea Board of this es- 
tate, where large quantities of Codfish, Mackarel, Herrings, and Gasperaux, in their re- 
spective seasons, are annually caught, and in which undertaking, capital if judiciously 
applied, may be most profitably employed. 

This estate is the most extensive and splendid that has been offered for sale in this Is- 
land, and whether regarded as a profitable investment of capital fora private gentleman, 
or of one extensively engaged in Commerce, it cannot fail to be equally eligible. 

The proprietor having been resident upon the Estate for more than forty years, great 
care, of course, has been taken by him, in the preservation of timber, as well as in its gen- 
eral improvement; but who has now arrived ata period of life when the pleasures de- 
rived from the possession of property cease ; is therefore desirous of disposing of it. Its 
various boundaries have been at great expense, recently, accurately defined by competent 
surveyors, 

Halt the consideration money may remain on the security of the Estate by Mortgage, 
if required by the purchaser. 

Lithographic Maps of ‘Townships, Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42, comprising the parish of 
St. Patrick; and plans of Townships, Nos. 66, and 43, may be seen on application to 
WILLIAM FORGAN, of Charlotte Town, in Prince Edward Island, Esquire, Barrister 
at Law, by whom all particulars regarding the Estate, willbe made known to intending 

yurchasers, and to Andrew Colville, Esquire, or Edward Irving, Esquire, 9 Fenchurch 
uildings, London, or Edward Worrell, Esquire, 55 Cambridge-street, Connaught 
Square, London. 
b; ince Edward Island, 26th January 1846. feb 28 3m. 
“LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is 
comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this tri- 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish, 
The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a remedy 
that while itremoves the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits. 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. hose subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 
nute, when applied to the affected nerve. 

Prepared ond sold by A.B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. Wiliiam st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect- 
able Druggists in town and country. *rice 25 cents. 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Baisam is a 
prescription of one of the most celcbrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successful salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where tbe eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two o1 three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 

strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it isa 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing withont any ap- 
Pivont discate. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 
ylindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and sorenesscaused by blows, contusions, or wouads on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the applica- 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing efficacy. 
Put up in jars with tull directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A. B. 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chem‘sts and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor, Cham- 
bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And 
sold also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. E 
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URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of thedis - 

N coverer Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser. 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most etficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. - 

As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 3 

H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 

H T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders tor Drugs, Chemicals and genera) 
merchandize, on the most favourable terms, for cash or approvedcredit from any part of 

Le United States, Canada, the Wes Indies or South America. 


PURE BEAR'S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro 
perties contained in genuine Bear's Grease, asa preservative and beautifier of “ nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his “ treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 
very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered witha shining tat which formsthe sourcefrom whence spring and originate the roots 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery df the hair when prematurely lost.” 

_Surely no greater proofcan be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
w ith. Great care should be taken in al! cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil 
Che real article carefully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS & CO., 





NEw YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tfhbe Proprietors ofthe seve 

ial Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool b®ve arranged for their sajl- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, lth, 16th, 2ist,and 26the ery month; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





hips. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _ Days of Sailing from 
¥ork. verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July MM, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec, 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “16, “* 16, * 3) Sept. 1, Jan. I ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, a eee Se Soe Dee De. 
Roscius, Eldridge, i a: oe ee Oe Ue 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “« 6, “6, “ 16 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, e. J ede | ~~ @ “ . “« g§, “ 36 
New York Cropper, + a “= oe * 16) Oct. 1, Feb, 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, “« “« 2 « @ * 6, “ 6 
Siddons Cobb, “38, 28, Be] ow a, oa 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1}, Jan. 1, May 1} _—x-y * BH @ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, = a 84 8 .' oo .. ". “ 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “* 21, “ 21, “ 2) | “46 we Ue 
Sheridan, Cornish, “ss, “« BB; “ BB} « il, “« hi, “« ii 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1! “« 616, “ 616, “ 16 
Virginian, Hiern, “nu, “ -M, “ DM “« 26, “ 26 “ gE 
Oxford, Rathbone, “36, * 16, * 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “t,  ¢* gi, s 632i “ 6, “ 6, & 6 
Garrick, Trask, Cm "a “ 626 “ 11, ow, * 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ (46, “« 4, “« 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of s ee 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of t best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,.........02++0+++ $100. 

tg. ie from * to New York,......4520. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Barone Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 

bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
} _ BARING, BROTHERS & CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitey, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBE KERMIT, N.Y 


, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siidons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
£. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpoos Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
$50 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


EW YORE AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tn o 
+% every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shine, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





hips. Masters. Days of a me from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 197 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “* 10, 10, o We gy, *¢ > .* & 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “, * 20}/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 99 
Switzerland, E. Raight, (30, “sm, om * 7 “  .« @ 

uebec, F. H. Hebard, 90, <=, « =6©20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.B. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1} * 17, os rh ¢* 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 40, “36, “ oO] * 2, “nm, * 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 9, ‘¢ 3, * 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebur, jAprll, Aug.1, Dec. 1] * 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, “10, * 20] “ 27, “ O7, 66 oF 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, ‘¢ 30, “ 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





These ships are all of the first cjJass, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
gators. Great care will be taken jhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best dew 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st reet, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU.,78 South-ss 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, py Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb. Jume and Oct. Si. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels wilt 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 
NIEW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company en their own lives, or the lives of others, 


bnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. Tbe payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 
Age. | 1Year. | Age. 





From Havre. 


1 Year. | Age. | 1/YVear. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 | 0 72 26 , 107 38 | 448 i; 50 1 96 
15 077 27 } lle | 39 1 57 51 1 7 
16 0 84 = | 2 | 40 1 69 52 2 0 
17 6 86 29 ] 28 } 41 } 178 | 53 2 10 
18 0 89 36 } 15] 2 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 + 182 | 43 1 99 | 55 2 32 
20 091 $2 1 33 i 44 |} 190 | & 2 4 
21 0 92 33 1 34 | 45 } 191 | 57 2 70 
2 0 95 34 | 1385 } 46 | 192 |} 58 $ 4 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 95 ; 59 83 67 
24 6 99 36 1 39 | 48 | 194 | 60 : 
25 1 00 S7 1 45 | 49 1 95 | 








Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, opon which ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 inonths, 3 1-2 per cent; Go. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. © 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
spécial agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


David S, Kennedy Themas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Alen, Stephen Warren, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Kay, 


Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leonaido 8. Suares 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 


George Griftin, farnes J. Jones, 

Jonathan Goodhre, 

James Hooker, 

Jolin D. Van Buren. 
Cuarces C, PALMER, Secretary. 
abfebltt 


: William B. Astor, 
foseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company/ 
S J. SYLVES'TER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
We WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotia%d and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £5, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities 
invariably for sale at this Office. f ; 
ANK OF ENGLAND Notes, BILLS oF EXCHANGE, ForeIGN GoLD AND SILVER of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mod 
favourable terms, 
CoLLEcTIons in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. 
Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in évery State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. 
Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 





nit S.J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 8 
QTATE CONVENTION.—STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.—We, the Secretary ef 
' State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, having formed a Beard 


of State Canvassers, and havipg in conformity to the provisions of the act entitled. “ Ae 
act recommending a Convention of the people of the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvas- 
sed and estimated the whole number of votes or ballots ziven for and against the said 
grepens “ Convention,” at a general election held in the said State on the fourth day of 
November, in the year 1845, according to the certified statements of the said votes or 
ballots received by the Secretary of State in the manner directed by the said act do bere 
by determine, declare, and certify that the whoie number of votes or ballots viven under vir- 
tue of the said act, was two hundred and forty seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen : that 
of the said number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or 
ballots were given against the said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass 
that a majorlty of the votesor ballots given as aforesail, are for a Convention, the said 
canvassers do farther certify and declare that a Convention of the people of the said State 
will be called accordingly; and thatan election for Delegates to the said Convention, will 
be held on the last Tuesday of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the 
Capitol, in the city of 7: on the first Monday in June, 1346, pursuant to the provis- 
ions of the aforesaid act of the Legislature. 
Given under our hands at the Secretary of State’s office, in the city of 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one 
and forty-five. 


Albany, on the 
thousand eight hundred 


N. 8. BENTON, Secretary oi State. 
A. C. FLAGG, Comptroller. 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 

State or New York, Secretary's Orrice.—l certify the preceeding to be a true 
copy of an original certificate of the Board of State Canvassers, on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, the tw enty-sixth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 

: N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
STATE OF New York, Secretary's Orrice, 2 
L Albany, January, 28th, 1846. 5 

To THE SHERIFF OF THE CouNTY OF NEw York.—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that 
pursuant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘An act recommending a Convention of 
the People of this State, passed May 15, 1845, an election will be held on the last Tuesday 
of Aprilnext, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
Convention tobe held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and the certificates 
above recited. 

The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same as 
the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. 

tespectfully yours, 
N. 8. BEN'TON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1845. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 

ments of the statute in such case made and provided for. , WM. JONES, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

] n the county will publish the above once in each 

week until election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that tl ey 

may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 

See Revised Statutes, vol. I, chep. vi., title 3d, article Sd, part Ist, page 140. 

febi8 t E. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fiesh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
Stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen: Prine pality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cali- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together witb an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess stre ngth, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
Canava dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Mantreal 


(7 All the public newspapers 





——. 27 } Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 East 
roadway and by a!l respectable Drugg sts in the United States. Price 50 cents for large, 
Feb 22—eSm. 





snd 25 cents for small hottlea 


jae: VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oi! Military Shav 
oer: Fancy and Family Soaps, Pateot Candles, Perfumery, &c.. S Courtlandt Street, 
,amd 72 Trinity Place, New York. feb 7 3m. 
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